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The Rupture of Church and State in Fraice. 


THE “White Book” recently issued from the Vatican is a 
document of great historical importance, and were the subject of 
which it treats other than it is, it would doubtless attract much 
attention in this country. But it deals with a question upon 
which it would appear that Englishmen in general have no desire 
to be rightly informed ; and it is too much to hope that it will 
make any appreciable difference in the tolerance with which 


they regard a line of action pursued across the Channel which 
violates every principle of liberty and justice most jealously 
guarded amongst ourselves 

The declared object of th« 
readers with the means of jud; 
responsibility of the formal breach betwee hurch 
recently consummated in France by t abolition 
Concordat, under which their mutual relations have f 
century been arranged, and a large m¢ 
secured. Ac ording to the politic ians y vhom this 
has been accomplished, it has been forced upon them by the 
bad faith and constant hostility of the Catholic party, always 
bent on the overthrow of the Republic, and in particular by the 
failure of the Ecclesiastical Au rities, « pec ia ly he Pope 
himself, to observe the terms of 1e€ oncorda ind the 
} 


ot t 


igations which it imposed upé 


Vatican, is but the old story of the 
the object now attained has long been 
and has been ruthless! 


y pursued by 


which could secure and seem to j 

In support of this contention, there is 

lucid account of the events which have 

catastrophe, followed by a mass of official documents, occupying 
half the volume, by which the statements made in the text are 
corroborated. 
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In the present paper we shall attempt no more than to give 
our readers a summary of the case thus presented, without 
comment of our own, which could do nothing to enhance its 
cogency. 


I, 


Although the separation of Church and State has only now 
been effected, it has avowedly been long intended by those 
who have at length been able to do as they desired. When 
the project came up six years ago in the French Chamber 
(December 7th, 1899), M. Waldeck-Rousseau, then Premier, 
although he opposed it, did so only on the ground that the 
time was not yet come for its realization. For himself, he 
declared, he was in favour of such separation,—he had even 
upon two occasions—under Gambetta and Jules Ferry — 
prepared a motion in favour of it; but he now saw that as a 
necessary preliminary the Religious Orders must be first taken 
in hand, and he therefore urged that the Concordat should be 
respited until his Associations Bill should become law. 

M. Combes, his successor in office, though even more 
resolutely intent upon separation, and although, according to 
his own testimony, both his Ministerial colleagues and the whole 
Republican party shared his sentiments in this regard, found it 
expedient to await and produce more favourable conditions. 
As he told the Senate (March 21st, 1903) it would be bad policy 
to introduce the desired measure until the public mind had been 
properly prepared for it, as otherwise there was danger lest its 
authors should incur odium, however unmerited. The needful 
preparation was to be effected by clearly establishing and 
demonstrating the fact that it was the Catholic clergy who 
forced on separation by their aggressive action, thus render- 
ing it inevitable, and making themselves responsible for it. 
He went on to say that the day for consummating the work 
would surely come, and to intimate that perhaps it was not 
far off. 

Entertaining such views, M.Combes set himself, as he has 
told the British public in the National Review, to hold the 
representatives of the Church rigorously to their obligations 
under those provisions of the Concordat which, as he puts it, 
“guarantee to the State its sovereign rights.” And here, as he 
himself now clearly indicates, he saw an instrument ready to 
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his hand which would do the work he wanted. As he goes on 
to say—in the article just mentioned : 





It had not escaped me when examining the text of the facte con- 
cordataire that these rights of the civil power could not be reconciled 
with Catholic doctrine, as solemnly propounded in Papal Encyclicals, 
and I thus explained the incessant discord which since the Republic 
arose has ever been conspicuous in the relations between civil and 
religious authority. I had only, I perceived, to take action upon each 
of these inevitable conflicts as it occurred, in order easily to induce 
the country to look towards separation of the Catholic Church from 
the State as the effectual remedy for a constitutional and chronic 
malady, which could not otherwise be cured. 


Here it is to be remarked that the one solitary right 
guaranteed to the State by the Concordat, in regard of which 
opposition could possibly arise, is the appointment of Bishops, 
and that it could arise as to this only were the Pope to appoint 
a Bishop who had not been proposed to him by the French 
Government, or were the Government to insist on the appoint- 
ment of one who on canonical grounds was_ ineligible. 
Meanwhile, we have learnt from M. Combes himself that his 
purpose was to use the Concordat so as to impress the mind 
of the country with the idea that nothing but trouble and 
disagreement could be looked for so long as it was suffered to 
endure. How he worked this scheme will be seen presently. 


li. 

As we have already heard, M. Waldeck-Rousseau regarded 
the suppression, or at least the subjugation, of the Religious 
Orders as a necessary preliminary to the repudiation of the 
Concordat, and the severance of Church from State. When 
he quitted office, in June, 1902, he left to M. Combes the 
means of accomplishing this object, in the Associations Law, 
as it had now become, which he had successfully carried. 
M. Combes lost no time in availing himself of the weapon thus 
put into his hands, which he used in such a manner as to shock 
the sense of justice even of M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself. When 
conducting his Bill through Parliament, the latter had always 
vehemently maintained that the object of the measure was not 
proscription but control, and that when the State should be 
provided with the means of hindering religious congregations 
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from thwarting its authority, or working it an injury, it might be 
counted upon to treat them in a spirit of generous toleration. 
Religious associations not yet officially recognized which should 
apply for authorization, must, indeed, rigidly fulfil the conditions 
prescribed by the new law ;—they must submit to the Govern- 
ment their statutes, containing a full catalogue of the functions 
to which their activity will be devoted: they must also declare 
themselves subject to the jurisdiction of the Ordinaries of their 
respective dioceses: and the municipal council of each district 
must approve the existence of any religious establishment 
within its confines. Subject to the satisfactory fulfilment of 
these conditions, M. Waldeck-Rousseau declared, in an official 
letter to M. Delcassé,' that in his opinion “the Government 
ought to be inspired with a spirit of the largest tolerance and 
most benevolent liberality.” It was unpardonable, he elsewhere 
protested,” to assume that when confronted with statutes 
manifestly candid and straightforward, evidencing an aim 
which was philosophic, philanthropic, or socially beneficent, the 
French Parliament would condemn any institute unheard, on 
the sole ground that it was religious. Consequently, associations 
whose genuine objects were works of charity or missionary 
labours, had nothing to fear if they would but submit themselves 
to the provisions of the law. 

But as to the lawfulness of such submission a difficulty 
was raised in connection with the required acceptance of the 
jurisdiction of the Ordinary. Religious institutes, of their very 
essence, are not mere local or diocesan bodies, they depend 
directly upon the Pope himself, through the chief whom he 
appoints over each. To split them up into as many petty 
congregations as there are dioceses in which their members are 
found, would be to destroy their whole character, and the very 
reason of their existence. The question was therefore put 
whether under such conditions Religious would be justified in 
applying for authorization. 

To this His Holiness Leo XIII., replied, that while he 
protested against the iniquity of a measure which thus interfered 
with the rights of individuals to form associations in the name 
of religion for purposes not only legitimate but excellent, he 
left each congregation free to apply for authorization, or not to 
apply, as seemed best to themselves. In his anxiety to give 
the rulers of France no pretext of complaint, however 


1 September 3, 1901. 2 In the Senate, June 13, 1901. 
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unfounded, he gave permission that statutes might be drawn 
up expressly in view of present circumstances, in lieu of those 
hitherto sanctioned and imposed by the Holy See,—and the 
members of religious congregations might submit themselves 
to episcopal jurisdiction in regard of every species of external 
work which they might exercise in their ministry, reserving 
only what concerned their own interior and spiritual life. 

Such was the state of things when M. Combes came to 
power, and he at once proceeded to make it clear that he would 
allow nothing to baulk him, and would consider neither the 
concessions of the Holy See, the professed intentions of his 
predecessor, nor even the provisions of the new law itself, in 
his determination to work it for all it was worth, and considerably 
more. The Orders soliciting authorization were promptly 
divided into three categories—“ Teaching,” “ Preaching,” and 
“ Trading,” and each of these classes was rejected ex dloc, 
without discussion. The “ Teachers” were dismissed as being 
incapable of training free men and citizens: the “ Preachers” as 
infringing the prerogatives of the Clergé Concordataire, zeal for 
whose interests was still a favourite article in the anti-monastic 
programme ; the “ Traders” were stigmatized as degrading the 
idea of religion by commercial transactions indignes d’hommes 
de foi et de desintéressement. These “ Traders,” it need hardly 
be said, were simply and solely the Carthusians, who although 
they undoubtedly obtained a large revenue by the sale of their 
famous liqueur, were the last men in the world who could be 
accused either of devoting their lives to this business, or of 
spending upon themselves the wealth it brought, so as to make 
their life less religious or more luxurious. 

In carrying out this drastic and summary policy, M. Combes 
not only set aside without consideration the representations 
made by Municipal Councils throughout the country, the 
great majority of whom were in favour of the religious associa- 
tions within their jurisdiction, but found moreover an opening 
to strike a blow at the Episcopate as well. Relying on the 
right guaranteed to all citizens of memorializing their parlia- 
mentary representatives, the French Bishops had jointly pre- 
sented a petition to Parliament, in which, after explicitly 
declaring themselves good republicans, they prayed that 
authorization might be granted to the Congregations which 
applied for it. On this action of theirs, M. Combes at once 
swooped as illegal. The jurisdiction of each Bishop being 
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restricted by the Concordat to his own diocese, the prelates, 
he declared, by thus uniting in council without permission, had 
broken the law, and incurred penalties at its hands, which were 
accordingly imposed. 

The unauthorized congregations being thus disposed of— 
thousands of men and women turned adrift in the world, their 
property sequestrated—there remained those which had by 
previous authorization secured a legal status. In their case 
the prime necessity was held to be that they should be debarred 
from the work of education, and to secure this object it was 
first proposed that all should be declared incapable of teaching 
youth who have taken a vow of chastity or of obedience. This, 
however, would have excluded the secular clergy, whose hour 
was not yet, wherefore the incapacity was limited to those who, 
being thus pledged, were members of some Religious Order or 
Congregation. In this form the enactment became law— 
November, 1903—and it was provided that even the Orders 
which had been authorized specifically for the work of teaching, 
should be extinguished within ten years as a maximum. 

Such high-handed proceedings naturally caused much trouble 
and confusion. As M. Waldeck-Rousseau said (June 27, 1903) 
the law of 1901 being employed for purposes never intended 
by its authors, constant difficulties were ever arising, necessi- 
tating a constant succession of fresh provisions to meet 
them. In a vast number of localities if the congregationalist 
schools were swept away there would be nothing to replace 
them, and the local authorities loudly protested against their 
suppression. M. Combes replied by a Bill (July, 1903) which 
obliged the communes to provide new schools, whether they 
would or no. Members of suppressed institutes having been 
duly secularized, reopened, as private persons, the schools in 
which they had previously taught. It was promptly enacted, 
in November, 1903, that for three years after secularization 
no such person could teach within the limits of his former 
commune, or in any commune bordering thereon. By these 
and similar provisions M. Combes found his hand so far 
strengthened that in September, 1904, he could boast of having 
abolished 13,904 congregationalist schools out of 16,904; and 
on the very day on which he resigned the Premiership, he 


obtained the signature of M. Loubet to a decree closing 500 
more. 
It can scarcely be thought that under such circumstances 
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His Holiness Pius X. exceeded the bounds of moderation when 
he wrote to the President of the Republic : 


From this long series of measures, more and more inimical to the 
Church, it would seem, as some believe, that there is a design 
insensibly to pave the way not only for a complete severance of 
Church and State, but for the effacement of that Christian character 
which has in past ages been the glory of France. 


In one particular field it was not desired, from motives of 
State, to banish religious altogether, namely, in the missions of 
the East, the protectorate of Catholic interests assigned to 
France being recognized as a valuable political asset. But it 
was resolved that if the missioners were continued in their field 
of labour it should be as serfs, completely under the heel of 
the home Government. They were no longer to style them- 
selves Franciscans, Capuchins, or Dominicans, but Franciscan- 
Capuchin- or Dominican missionaries ; they were to rank, not 
as members of their respective Orders, but as new independent 
Congregations, with their Superiors-in-Chief in France, who 
alone should be recognized by or have any dealings with the 
French Government ; finally, they were to be interdicted from 
any public exercise of their priestly functions in France itself. 
The Holy See being consulted on this project, and pushing 
conciliation to its furthest limit, expressed its willingness to 
acquiesce in the change of name, but pronounced the other 
conditions inadmissible. 


III. 


That the Church and her rulers are inveterate and irrecon- 
cilable enemies of the French Republic is constantly assumed 
as a fact too obvious to require demonstration, and, accordingly, 
the politicians to whose hands power has so long been com- 
mitted justify every anti-clerical measure which they have 
adopted on the plea of self-defence. 

It is undoubtedly true that, from the first, the Third 
Republic has been regarded with suspicion and dislike by the 
Catholics of France. Many of these, like others of their 
countrymen, were attached by family tradition or personal 
predilection to the Monarchist or Imperialist party, and they 
were persuaded that this Republican experiment would, like its 


predecessors, be of no long duration. But another motive 
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undoubtedly weighed far more heavily with Catholics in 
particular, namely, their rooted conviction that the Republic as 
actually administered would ever be the enemy of the Church. 
Such being their state of mind, it cannot be said that the 
Republic on its side has done much to reassure them, or given 
them cause to love it. From the beginning successive Republi- 
can Governments have pursued a policy ever more and more 
anti-Catholic, sometimes openly expressed, as in Gambetta’s 
famous utterance, /e cléricalisme, votla l’ennemt, but more fre- 
quently exhibited in legislation which imposed upon Catholics 
hardships and disabilities shared by no other class of their 
countrymen, of which the action of M. Jules Ferry, expelling 
Religious Orders in 1880, is a conspicuous but by no means 
solitary example. 

Such a course of action naturally tended to aggravate the 
disfavour and dislike with which the Republic was regarded by 
Catholics, many of whom attributed their grievances to the 
form of government under which they were created, rather than 
to the individuals who were for the time being entrusted with 
executive power. 

Such, however, was never the attitude adopted or sanctioned 
by the Sovereign Pontiff. On the contrary he did not fail 
clearly to impress upon the faithful their duties and obligations 
as citizens. The Church, he declared, has no concern with the 
form of secular government as such. Monarchy or Republic is 
equally acceptable in her eyes, provided that it adequately fulfils 
its own proper functions in the interests of society, and leaves 
the Church free to do her divinely-appointed work for the 
benefit of souls. When a form of government is solidly estab- 
lished in any country by the popular will, all Christians—whatever 
be the private sentiments which like others they claim the right 
to entertain—are bound for the sake of the public weal to 
respect it, and loyally to submit to its authority. This does 
not preclude their right to oppose legislative measures which 
they deem objectionable and harmful to the Church, but their 
opposition must be conducted by those legitimate and con- 
stitutional means which every member of the State is justified 


in employing. 

Such was the purport of the instructions continually issuing 
from Rome, more especially when after the perils of its stormy 
youth, the Republic was seen to have come to stay, and no 
excuse remained for contumacy. The nunciature at Paris 
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having been maintained from the first, the Republic had been 
officially recognized by the Vatican as de facto established. 
When, feeling itself secure, the Government began to show its 
teeth, as it promptly did, Leo XIII. felt compelled to intervene 
more positively. He accordingly wrote to M. Grevy (June 12, 
1883) appealing to the spirit of conciliation ever manifested by 
his own acts,—and begging the President to use his influence 
to procure moderation on the other side. M. Grevy, in reply, 
while deploring .the melancholy discords which raged around, 
pleaded that the Pope could do far more with the enemies of 
the Republic than could he himself with the enemies of the 
Church—if His Holiness would but continue his enlightened 
and benevolent course of action, he would earn the gratitude 
and homage of all friends of religion and public tranquillity, 
and it might be hoped that the anti-clerical party might them- 
selves be led to sheathe the sword, and so peace be secured. 

The Holy Father proceeded accordingly on various occasions 
to speak in favour of the Republic, and endeavoured, without 
hurting the political sentiments of individuals, to point out the 
wrongfulness of systematic opposition. In November, 18g0, 
Cardinal Lavigerie, in the same sense, publicly proposed a toast 
to the union of Republic and Church. In January, 1893, the 
French Cardinals published a joint letter, subscribed by almost 
all the Bishops, in which, amongst the duties incumbent upon 
Catholics, they placed that of frankly and loyally accepting the 
existing order. On the 16th of February following, Leo XIII. 
addressed to the clergy and laity of France the famous 
Encyclical, in which, after explaining the attitude of the Church 
towards secular governments, as cited above, he earnestly 
inculcated the obligation of submission to the powers that be. 
This injunction was repeated and confirmed in a letter addressed 
to the French Cardinals on the 3rd of May. 

That these various efforts were not fruitless, we have the 
testimony of witnesses who can be suspected of no clerical] or 
Catholic _ bias. In December, 1891, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
declared in the Chamber of Deputies that, whereas ten or 
twelve years previously anti-Republican declamations, even in 
the pulpit, had been almost the rule, they had latterly tended, 
as he had the best means of knowing, to become more and more 
the exception. In June, 1893, M. Constans, Minister of the 
Interior, bore witness that although Catholics, mixing religion 
with politics, had been hostile to the Republic, now, obedient 
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to the voice of their Chief, they had buried the hatchet, and he 
promised that his own party would follow their example. As 
early as 1881, M. Jules Ferry, speaking of the prospects of 
pacification, said that it could not but be reached, since it had as 
its principal champion the supreme authority in the Catholic 
world, “the peace-loving Pontiff who reigns at the Vatican.” 
In his last public utterance—his inaugural address as President 
of the Senate (February 27, 1893), M. Ferry declared that the 
Republic was now open to all equally, without distinction, 


’ 


making special reference to the “rally” round it, which was the 
effect of the Pope’s action. In the same sense spoke M. Spuller, 
Minister of Worship, in 1894, and M. Felix Faure, as President 
of the State, in r896. 

Still more convincing than even such testimonies is that 
afforded by facts. As the “ White Book” puts it: 

If the plots of the Church against the Republic had any 
real existence, had they not been invented to justify the anti- 
religious war in the eyes of the common people, how comes it that 
not one Bishop, and not one priest, regular or secular, has ever 
been involved in the various political prosecutions instituted against 
persons accused of having made an attempt against the safety of 
the State? 


Iv. 

As has already been remarked, the one point on which 
under the provisions of the Concordat a conflict can arise 
between the ecclesiastical and civil power is the appointment 
of Bishops. 

The Concordat provided that when an Episcopal See fell 
vacant, the French Government should nominate to the Pope 
the person whom it desired to be appointed, and that should 
the nominee be judged at Rome to be canonically eligible, and 
possessed of the qualities required for the proper exercise of 
his sacred office, the Pope should grant him canonical institution. 
This arrangement was intended on the side of the State to 
preclude the appointment of anyone obnoxious to it on political 
erounds, while it was recognized that it belonged to the Pope 
alone to make Bishops, and to judge of their fitness for the 
pastoral charge. Accordingly, in the formula employed to 
convey his ratification of a nomination, he spoke of the head 
of the State as having “nominated to Us” (Vodis nominavit) 


the proposed Bishop. 
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For a century this agreement worked without serious diffi- 
culty. To obviate all friction, before a nomination was made, 
it became the custom for the Papal Nuncio and the French 
Minister to come informally to an understanding (entente préa- 
lable), by fixing upon a nominee to whom no objection would 
be raised on either side, and nominations were in consequence 
promptly followed by acceptance, and canonical institution. 

With the advent to power of M. Combes, all this was 
changed. He dispensed with the entente préalable, and selected 
his candidates entirely according to his own ideas. He 
insisted on the suppression of the word NVodis in the Papal 
formula, thus to make it appear that his Government had an 
absolute right of nominating Bishops, independently of the 
Pope’s right of determining their fitness, which, he maintained, 
could be exercised only in the extreme cases of a life notoriously 
scandalous, or of overt heresy. It would thus be in the power 
of the French executive to fill the Episcopate with creatures of 
its own, whose absolute subserviency to the Government could 
be counted upon, and whose loyalty to the Church was most 
questionable, and their qualifications for the pastoral office were 
to be judged of by men who made no pretence of being even 
Christians. 

No time was lost by M.Combes in giving practical effect 
to these views. He repeatedly nominated for vacant sees, 
persons whom he had already had proof positive that the Pope 
would not accept, or others who obviously could not possibly 
be accepted. Thus for the wild and mountainous diocese of 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, he named an old man of seventy-six, who 
was manifestly incapable of visiting his flock, or discharging the 
duties inseparable from their charge. To the remonstrances of 
the Nuncio on such occasions, M. Combes replied that he stood 
absolutely to his nominations, and was prepared to go to any 
lengths if he were opposed. He consequently enunciated the 
maxim “ All or none,” and declared that if any of his nominees 
were rejected, no vacancies subsequently named should be filled 
until he had carried his point. 

It being manifestly impossible for the Pope to yield upon a 
matter of principle so vital to the Church, it became casy for 
M. Combes to create large gaps in the Episcopate, and then to 
proclaim that these were due to the obstinacy of the Pontiff, 
who persistently refused to approve the candidates proposed by 
himself, merely because they were good Republicans. 
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In April, 1904, M. Loubet, as President of the Republic, 
paid a State visit to the King of Italy at Rome, being enter- 
tained in the Quirinal. Against this action of the President, 
which he had done his utmost to prevent, Pope Pius X. issued 
a formal protest, followed by much agitation, and finally by the 
recall of the French Minister at the Vatican. 

The motives which induced His Holiness to act thus, are 
explained in the “ White Book.” He has never—it is declared 
—had or manifested any desire to hinder the extente between 
France and Italy, which, on the contrary, he regards with much 
satisfaction ; and had the official chiefs of the two countries 
met anywhere but in Rome, he would have had no word to 
say. But he cannot forget, or seem to forget, his obligation 
to guard the rights of the Holy See, so gravely compromised 
by the Italian occupation of his capital in 1870, and the 
spoliation which ensued. The condition of things thus created, 
though he may submit to it, he cannot approve, nor can he 
adopt any course of action which might be taken to imply 
approval. 

The principle upon which he takes his stand is this. The 
mission of the Catholic Church being equally directed to all 
the peoples of the world, her Supreme Pastor must neither be, 
nor lie under suspicion of being, a tool in the hands of any 


civil government ; 


It is of vital moment for the Roman Pontiff to be in fact, and to 
be recognized by public opinion as being, independent of any civil 
government whatsoever; and no means of securing such a condition 
has hitherto been discovered but the possession of independent 


territory. 


In his maintenance of such an attitude, he has the right to 
expect the support of the official heads of Catholic nations, 
more especially if they be themselves professed Catholics. 
With non-Catholic rulers the case is different ; but should the 
representative of a Catholic nation so act as to seem publicly 
to sanction and approve the existing condition of things in 
Rome, the Pontiff is bound to express his displeasure, lest it 
should be inferred that he too acquiesces in the /fazt accomplz, 
an inference readily drawn in many quarters. 
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M. Loubet having paid his visit, as no Catholic ruler had 
hitherto done since 1870, a visit which was made the occasion 
of offensive demonstrations by the anti-Papal party, His Holiness, 
through his Secretary of State, addressed (April 28th) a 
formal protest, on the lines indicated above, to the French 
Government. The latter replied by a counter-protest against 
this proceeding, which they declared to be irregular and 
unwarrantable; but there the matter might probably have 
ended but for another complication. 

The substance of the protest thus made was communicated 
in a private note addressed to other Catholic Governments, and, 
that they might fully understand the situation, it was added 
in this communication that if the Nuncio had not been with- 
drawn from Paris in consequence of what had happened, this 
was only on account of the extremely critical situation 
obtaining in France. This note was communicated as con- 
fidential, and not intended for publication. Nevertheless, on 
the 18th of May, it found its way into the columns of a news- 
paper, the Humanzté of Paris. 

Its publication at once aroused a violent storm. The more 
extreme anti-clericals loudly demanded that advantage should 
be taken of so favourable an opportunity to break off all 
diplomatic intercourse with the Vatican, and even to dissolve 
the compact between Church and State. M. Combes, within 
three days of the publication, recalled M. Nisard, the 
Ambassador accredited to the Vatican. 


VI. 


Another cause of dispute which speedily followed gave 
occasion to the complete rupture of diplomatic relations. 

Grave charges were current against two French prelates, the 
Bishops of Laval and Dijon, charges of such a nature as 
seriously to affect their personal character and their fitness for 
their sacred office. From the commencement of his episcopate, 
the Bishop of Laval was constantly denounced on grounds 


having no connection whatever with politics, and concerned 
D 

only with alleged conduct manifestly incompatible with the 

proper and profitable conduct of a diocese. Having instituted 

an enquiry, the Holy See found itself compelled to counsel the 

Bishop voluntarily to resign his see, and thus avoid the necessity 
I y $ ) 
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of proceeding further in so painful a matter. He, in reply, 
professed his willingness to resign, but on condition of being 
transferred to another diocese, which could nowise have met the 
requirements of the case, the charges against him being not local 
but personal. This mode of escape being closed, and no effect 
being produced by the warning which such counsel necessarily 
signified, but, on the contrary, the complaints becoming still 
more serious, the Congregation of the Holy Office four years 
later (May 17th, 1904), intimated to the Bishop that if within a 
month he did not act upon the advice already given him, 
it would be necessary to proceed to further measures. This 
intimation he at once communicated to the Government, which, 
assuming it to mean that, unless he resigned, he would 
forthwith be deposed, demanded the withdrawal of the threat. 
It was pointed out in reply (June 3rd, 1904) that no more was 
meant, according to the accepted terminology employed, than 
that the Bishop must submit to a canonical investigation of the 
charges against him, having full opportunity to defend and 
justify his conduct. If he could clear himself, the Holy Father 
would most gladly proclaim his innocence. In the contrary 
event, the gravity of the situation would be much increased. In 
any case the conditions prescribed by the Concordat would be 
fulfilled. No response being made, it was assumed that the 
Government were satisfied, the more so as the Nuncio at Paris 
had frequently conferred with the Minister of Worship on the 
troublous state of the diocese concerned. 

On the 24th of June following the Bishop announced that 
he would come to Rome in October, saying nothing of the 
intimation given him, nor of his dealings with the Government, 
and mentioning other business as the purpose of his visit. He 
accordingly received a distinct order to present himself in Rome 
by the 20th of July, under pain of suspension. 

As for the Bishop of Dijon, he too was the object of charges, 
purely ecclesiastical in character, which caused grave disturbance 
in his diocese. In particular, the young ecclesiastics who were 
to be ordained by him in March, 1904, refused to receive ordina- 
tion at his hands, electing rather to be expelled from the episcopal 
seminary, and they were backed by almost the whole body of their 
fellow-students. The Bishop was therefore ordered to defer the 
ensuing Ember-week ordinations. In reply, he accepted this 
solution of the difficulty as prudent and opportune, declaring 
it to be in accordance with his own views. This did not, 
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however, hinder him from at once communicating the injunc- 
tion he had received to the Government, which straightway 
pronounced it null and void, demanded its revocation, and 
declared that the Pope had no right to communicate with the 
Bishop directly, but only through themselves. Such a pretension 
they declared to be based on the Concordat, in which nothing 
of the kind is to be discovered, while on no previous occasion 
had any like claim been made. 

Finally, the Bishop being cited to Rome to meet the charges 
against him, while professing his readiness to obey the summons, 
made no sign of any intention of doing so. Consequently, on 
the 9th of July, he received an order to present himself within 
the space of a fortnight, under pain of suspension. This order 
he likewise immediately communicated to the Government, as 
he alleged, under their instructions to do so. 

They, on their part, on the 23rd of July, notified to the 
Holy See that they considered these various injunctions to 
the incriminated prelates to be invalid, as violating the terms 
of the Concordat, and demanded that they should be suppressed. 
On receiving a reply from His Holiness, setting forth the 
obligations of his office, which made it impossible for him to 
comply with such a demand, orders were given by M. Delcassé, 
on the 30th of July, to break off diplomatic relations. 


Thus was the way cleared for the separation of Church and 
State, and the public mind educated to the belief that the 
aggressive and impracticable spirit by which Rome is constantly 
animated is the sole cause to which it must be ascribed, since 
it has forced the statesmen of the Republic to the conviction 
that they have to do with an enemy who will observe no terms, 
and never cease to devise schemes for the destruction of 
liberty. 

What would. our English Nonconformists say, were any 
attempt made to introduce on this side of the Channel any 
shadow of such State interference in purely religious matters ? 


J. G. 











From Compiegne to Rouen.’ 
1430. 


Et a Rouen en emmenerént, 
La Pucelle pour Prisonniére, 
Elle etois tres douce, amyable 
Moutonne sans orgueil n’envie 
Gracieuse moult serviable 

Et qui menoist bien belle vie.” 





IN reading the records of the trial of the Maid of Orleans 
we are forcibly reminded of that of Mary Stuart and the 
motto of the betrayed Queen. “My end is my beginning,” 
seems to be equally appropriate to the Martyr Maiden, for it 
is at Rouen, in the midst of suffering and ignominy, that we 
find the crowning of her work and the commencement of her 
immortal fame. 

“There is but one Joan of Arc,” writes one of her 
historians, and during a recent visit to Rouen the present 
writer realized this truth. Beautiful and historically interesting 
as is the city, the thought of the Maid so fills the mind that 
it overshadows all other objects, and one’s only wish is to 
follow her footsteps to her prison, and from there to St. Quen, 
and again to the scene of her death. Later, the thought 
occurred that it would be deeply interesting to trace the 
itinerary of the Maid’s last journey, from the moment of 
her capture at Compiégne till the fatal gates of Rouen closed 
behind her. Such thoughts must be the excuse for this short 
study of one of the by-paths of history. 

The May of 1429 witnessed the Maid’s triumph at Orleans, 
and by the following May she was in the hands of her 
enemies, thus verifying her words to Charles VII. at Chinon : 

! The following authorities have been consulted for this paper: Jules Quicherat, 
Le Proces de Jeanne d’Arc ; A. Sorel, Jeanne d’ Arc devant Compiégne ; A. Sarrazin, 


nne ad’ Arc et la Normandie au X Ve. Siecle, &c. 
Vigtles de Charles V7/. Fifteenth century. 
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“I shall only last for about a year, take heed, then, to 
employ this year well.” We know how little attention was 
paid to this warning, and how, especially after the King’s 
coronation, Joan’s’ plans and counsels were thwarted, and she 
was finally obliged to follow the Court in its delays and 
inactivities. On the 23rd of May, 1430, however, hearing of 
the distress at Compiegne, she hurried with comparatively few 
followers to the assistance of that town. Joan knew well 
that her time for action was drawing to a close. Her Voices 
had warned her that she would be taken before St. John’s 
Day, and amid her many brave deeds few can be reckoned 
braver than the way in which knowing this she continued to 
risk her life and liberty. In this case Compiégne was in 
danger, and she did not hesitate. The truce between Burgundy 
and the King had just ended, and the Duke had immediately 
proceeded to besiege Compi¢gne, which was held for Charles 
by Guillaume de Flavy. In the previous August the King 
had made a state entry into the town, accompanied by the 
Maid on her white horse, when she was greeted with the 
greatest enthusiasm. The crowd mingled cries of “ Vive la 
Pucelle,’ with shouts of “ Noél, Noél, Vive le Rot,’ while the 
children “threw kisses to her,” and the young girls strewed 
flowers on her road. Very different was her entry now in 
the cold dawn of the day which was to end so fatally for her. 
How Joan spent this day we know not, though we may be 
sure she heard Mass, as was her invariable custom, and she 
and De Flavy must have arranged their plan of defence and 
decided upon a reconnaissance in order to capture a small 
body of the enemy who were isolated at one end of the 
chausée, or paved road, leading from Margny to Clairoix, 
where the Burgundians lay encamped.' The Maid and her 
comrades set forth about five in the evening by the Bridge 
and Boulevard, and fell upon the enemy who, taken by 
surprise, were overpowered in a moment. So far, the plan 
had succeeded, but unhappily Jean de Luxembourg and the 
Lord of Créqui, who were by accident on the quay at 
Margny reconnoitring the defences of Compiegne, saw the 
attack and immediately roused the garrison of Clairoix and 
hurried to the scene of action. The fight waxed hot, and the 
Maid charged three times, but the English force from Venette 


1 There is a romantic story of Joan telling the townsfolk that day that she was 
** sold and betrayed,” but this is not in the least authentic. 
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coming up, Joan was forced to retreat with her men. The 
English followed them to the walls of the town, and to prevent 
their entering it de Flavy ordered the gates to be shut, and 
the Maid’s retreat was thus cut off. All the bells of Compiégne 
sounded the alarm, but Joan paid no heed to her danger, 
calling out as usual, “Ad/es en avant,’ “Forward, they are 
ours.”! Driven into the corner of the wall, she was pulled off 
her horse by an archer, who seized the robe of cloth-of-gold 
which covered her armour, calling on her to yield. “ Yield! 
Yield ! Give your faith to me,” was the cry on all sides. “I 
have given my faith to another,’ was her reply, “and I will 
keep my oath.” 

The blow had fallen, and Joan was in the hands of her 
enemies. De Wandomme, whose prisoner she was, hurried her 
to Margny “without delay, more joyous than if he had had a 
King in his hands.” Her capture was indeed a cause of joy to 
her enemies to an extent which is hard to realize. As the 
Burgundian chronicler, Chastellain, says, 


The name of the Maid was so great and so famous that everyone 
feared it as a thing which no one knew how to judge either for good 
or ill, but she had already achieved so much that her enemies dreaded 
her, and her own party adored her. 


And now she was taken, and all the force of the united 
English-Burgundian party was to be employed to destroy her. 

Let us follow Joan to Margny, whither we are glad to 
think her fellow-prisoners, comprising her brother, her steward, 
Ponton de Burgoigne, and others accompanied her. Prepared 
though she had been by her Voices for imprisonment, yet who 
can conceive her anguish at the realization of her fears. We have 
no record of it, but perchance her great patrons, St. Michael, 
St. Margaret, and St. Catharine, were allowed to console and 
strengthen her now at the outset of her trial, and obtained for 
her that incomparable courage and steadfastness which charac- 
terized her during her long imprisonment. 

If her enemies rejoiced, we have proofs that many of her 
friends sorrowed and prayed for her. We wish we could include 
Compiégne among the towns that distinguished themselves in 
this way,and some such record may have existed in the Regzstre 


1 «* Passant nature de femme la Pucelle soutint grant fés (poids) et mit beaucoup 
de peine a sauver sa compagnie de perte, demourrant derri¢re comme chief et comme 
la plus vaillante du trouppeau.” (Chastellain. ) 
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des Delibérations which is lost, but there seems to be no evidence 
of any special interest shown by the city for which she had 
risked so much. That the accident of her capture cannot be laid 
to De Flavy’s charge we feel assured, however, for Compiégne 
was loyally held for the King until it was relieved some months 
later by Joan’s comrade-in-arms, the valiant Xaintrailles. At 
Orleans, at Blois, at Tours, “where Joan was adored,” public 
prayers were ordered and processions made for her deliverance. 
“The people of Tours walked barefooted and with heads un- 
covered, carrying the relics of the Apostle of Gaul through the 
streets to the mournful chant of the MWiserere."' In Dauphiné 
three prayers were ordered to be said at Mass for the Maid’s 
deliverance, of which we give the following example, which was 
evidently the “ Post-communion ” : 


Hear, Almighty God, the prayers of Thy people, and by the 
sacraments which we have received, and through the intercession of 
the Blessed Mary ever Virgin, and all the saints, break the bonds of 
the Maid, now imprisoned by our foes, who did the work Thy word 
commanded, and grant in Thy most holy love and mercy that she 
depart free and unharmed, and fulfil what remaineth of her mission : 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.* 


These kinds of prayers “in her honour” were reproached to 
Joan at her trial, but she replied in her usual clear-sighted, 
almost humorous way that they were not said by her command, 
“yet if people have prayed for me, it is my opinion that they 
have not done wrong,” she said. 

After Joan had been taken to Margny, 


the Duke of Burgundy and all his army came from his lodging at 
Coudin [says Monstrelet] to the fields before Compitgne. The English, 
likewise, then assembled there, the said Duke and the others in very 
great numbers, making altogether great cries and shouts of joy for the 
taking of the Maid, whom the said Duke went to see in her lodging 
and spoke to her words which I cannot quite recall although I was 
present, and the Maid remained under ward and guard of Messire 
Jean de Luxembourg who, within a few days sent her under good escort 
to the Chateau of Beaulieu. 


The words which the Burgundian chronicler found it perhaps 
convenient to forget are surmised to have been on the subject of 
the letter the Maid had written to the Duke urging him to make 


’ Henri Martin, History of France. 
2 These Collects were found in a Nécrologie de la Ville de Grenoble. 
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peace with the King. “Make a good firm peace; I pray and 
implore you with joined hands, fight not against France,” she 
had written, and very probably she now reproached him with 
going against her counsels. 

After a few days Joan was taken from Margny to Beaulieu, 
where she remained for about six weeks. At the end of this 
time she attempted to escape, and almost succeeded in doing so. 
“ As her figure was very slight” she managed to get out of her 
prison by passing through two pieces of wood in which she had 
made an opening, and was on the point of passing her guards 
unseen when she was observed by the castle porter, who 
gave the alarm and shut her up again in her room. Jean de 
Luxembourg, under whose charge she still was, now had her 
taken to the Castle of Beaurevoir, near Cambrai (August, 1430). 
There he had her placed in a high tower fearing she would 
escape by “magic or subtlety,” for it seems that there was an 
alarm that she would be rescued. It was here that Joan 
committed the one fault discernible in her innocent life, and, 
disobeying St. Catherine, tried to escape by throwing herself 
from the tower to go to the rescue of Compi¢gne. As her 
desire to help “the great misery of France” had encouraged 
her at the commencement of her mission, now her tender heart 
could not bear the thought of the danger to Compiégne, where 
she had heard that “all the people to the age of seven years 
were to be put to fire and sword,” but we will give her own 
account of the incident and its result: 


“Did your Saints counsel you about it ?” 

“St. Catherine told me almost every day not to leap, that God 
would help me, and also those at Compiégne. I said to St. Catherine : 
‘Since God will help those at Compiégne, I wish to be there.’ 
St. Catherine said to me: ‘ Be resigned, and do not falter ; you will not 
be delivered before seeing the King of England.’ I answered her: 
‘Truly, I do not wish to see him. I would rather die than fall into 
the hands of the English.’ After having fallen, I was two or three 
days without eating. By the leap I was so injured that I could neither 
eat nor drink ; and all the time I was consoled by St. Catherine, who 
told me to confess, and to beg pardon of God ; and without fail, those 
at Compitgne would have help before St. Martin’s day in the winter. 
Then I began to recover and to eat, and was soon cured.” 

“When you made this leap, did you think you would kill yourself?” 

“No, but in leaping I commended myself to God. I hoped by 
means of this leap to escape, and to avoid being delivered up to the 
English.” 
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While the Maid was at Beaurevoir, an English knight, 
Harmond de Macy, saw her, and seems to have spoken rudely, 
and was rebuked by her, but, like many others, he testifies to 
the extraordinary propriety and dignity of her speech and gesture. 

Some of the memories of Joan’s stay at Beaurevoir are, 
however, of a happier nature. The wife and aunt of Jean de 
Luxembourg were filled with a tender and compassionate 
admiration for her, and she returned their affection. Like many 
others, they urged her to leave off her armour. 

“It is not yet time, I have not got leave from our Lord,” she 
replied ; but referring to this at the trial, she said: “If I could 
rightly have left off man’s dress, I would rather have done so at 
the request of these ladies than at that of all the other ladies of 
France, the Queen excepted.” 

In spite of the resistance made by these friends of Joan, 
de Luxembourg continued to ¢vafiguer with her enemies, and 
she was sold to the English and removed from his castle in 
November. 

From Beaurevoir she was taken first to Arras, and from 
thence by Drugy to Crotoy, where she was finally handed over 
to the English. No details remain to us of the Maid’s stay at 
Arras, save that she there saw in the hands of a Scottish soldier 
the portrait of herself—‘“the only one she ever saw”—referred 
to in her trial. Her worst stage was Drugy. In the very 
interesting account of her progress, written by Pére Ignace de 
Jesus Maria, which is accepted with certain reservations by 
Quicherat, he says : 

She was conducted to the Chateau of Drugy, near St. Riquier, where 
the elder Religious of the Abbey visited her to honour her, #.e., Dom 
Nicolas Bourdon, Provost, and Dom Jean Chappelin, Great Almoner, 
with the principal citizens of the town, and all had compassion to see 
her, who was very innocent, thus persecuted. From the Castle of 
Drugy (which belonged then to the Abbey of St. Riquier, and is now 
a ruin) she was taken to the Castle of Crotoy, where, by God’s 
providence, she often assisted at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which 
was said in the Chapel of the Castle by the Chancellor of the Cathedral 
Church of Notre Dame d’Amiens, Me. Nicolas de Guenville, Doctor of 
Laws, a very notable man (himself then a prisoner there), who also 
administered to her the Sacraments of Confession and the Holy 
Eucharist, and said much good of this virtuous and very chaste 
maiden.! 


Quicherat, Hist. Genealogique des Comtes de Ponthieu 


1 See Proces, t. v. p. 360. 
et Maieurs da’ Abbeville, 1657. 
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The author goes on to tell us of visits made to Joan by 
some ladies and dourgeoises of Abbeville, who looked upon her 
as “a marvel of their sex possessing a generous soul inspired 
by God for the good of France. They congratulated her 
upon being so constant and resigned to our Lord’s will, wishing 
her every kind of blessing from Heaven. Joan thanked them 
cordially for their charitable visit, recommending herself to their 
prayers, and kissing them amiably and saying A Dieu. These 
venerable persons wept tears of tenderness in bidding her 
farewell, and returned as they came, by boat by the River 
Somme—as it is five /zewes from Abbeville to Crotoy. After 
they were gone,” he says, “admiring their frankness, candour, 
and naivete, Joan said ‘ Hé, what a good people. Would that it 
might please God that I should be so happy when I finish my 
days as to be buried in this country,’” but it looks as if this was 
a confusion with a similar speech made by the Maid in passing 
by Créspy en Valois after the triumph at Orleans. Joan also 
received a higher consolation at this time, for St. Michael 
appeared to her. “I have not seen him since I was at the 
Castle of Crotoy,” she says at her trial. 

She was not to remain there long. Towards the end of 
December, the English escort which was to take her to Rouen 
arrived. Joan said good-bye with sorrow to Crotoy, where all 
regretted her departure, for she had “greatly consoled them.” 
Writing in 1657, Pére Ignace says that her room was then still 
to be seen, and continued to be treated with respect, but a later 
writer observes that there now no longer exists any vestige of 
the ancient Castle of Crotoy, nor of the tower in which the 
Maid was a prisoner. 

“On leaving the walls of Crotoy,” continues our chronicler, 
“they put her in a boat accompanied by guards to cross the 
Somme, which is very wide at this point,’ and they went down 
the stream to St. Valéry. Faithful to her custom of honouring 
the saints of the places she passed by, Joan saluted St. Valery 
“with heart and eyes, as he was the patron of the county of 
Vimieu which she was entering, as she had saluted the Church 
of St. Riquier, who was the patron of the county of Poitou which 
she was leaving.” At St. Valery the party took horse and 
continued their journey to Eu, “and from there to Dieppe, and 
at last to Rouen, which was the town they had chosen to be the 
last theatre of honour where the virtue of our holy Maiden was 
to shine forth,” concludes Pére Ignace. 
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Before reaching Eu, Joan must have passed the ancient Abbey 
of Tréport, dedicated to her great patron St. Michael, and we 
can imagine with what fervour she would have saluted him and 
implored his aid. - Popular tradition states that at Eu she was 
imprisoned in a part of the old castle called the Fosse aux 
Lions, and historians consider this probable, but we know no 
details of her sojourn there. 

From this point to Rouen we have no authentic document 
to guide us. It seems probable, however, that the Maid was 
taken to Dieppe or Arques by way of Criel, Benval, Belleville, 
Bracquemont, &c. The historian of the last-named place, the 
Abbé Ricouard, relates that, 


at the news of the mission and exploits of Joan our peasants were 
roused to enthusiasm. They prayed for the Maid of Orleans and 
followed her course from afar. How often their hearts beat on hearing 
the news of her victories, but also what sorrow and tears at the report 
of her capture at Compiégne, and especially when they saw pass 
through the streets of their village, the sad convoy of English escorting 
the Warrior Maiden. 


It seems quite doubtful if Joan was allowed to go to Dieppe, 
as the loyalty of the inhabitants to the English was doubtful, 
and the only prison was in ruins. It is more likely that she 
was taken to the strong castle 6f Arques near by, which was 
looked upon as the “key” of the English possessions in that 
part. From there, again, we cannot be sure how she approached 
Rouen, but more than one Rouennaise authority thinks that she 
probably entered the city by the Bovreuil Gate. “The Maid 
arrived from Dieppe (?) to Rouen by the Valley which the 
Rue Verte now covers and where the Havre Station stands. 
This road would lead precisely to the front of the old castle of 
Philip Augustus, where she was to be incarcerated.” Of the 
tower which was Joan’s prison there is no longer any trace. It 
looked into the fields, where she may often have seen the 
young King of England walking, and was approached by eight 
steps. One precious record concerning it remains (in an account 
for repairs in the castle in 1433), where we find this entry, “ Made 
a prannel (wooden barrier) for the steps of the chamber where 


Joan the Maid used to be lodged.” 

One great memorial of the Maid is still standing, the 
Great Tower or donjon of the castle in which she was 
threatened with torture “if she did not avow the truth,” and 
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where we may still fancy we hear the echoes of her voice as 
she made her grand reply, “ In truth, if you were to tear me 
limb from limb and send my soul from my body, yet would 
I tell you nothing else, and if I did say anything else, 1 would 
always declare afterwards that you had made me say it by 
force.” Leparmentier, Apparitor, and Executioner declared at 
the Rehabilitation Trial that it was there “in the Grosse 
Tour” that he had seen Joan when he was sent for to put 
her to the torture. “She showed great prudence in her replies,” 
he affirmed, “so that those who heard were astonished, and 
this deponent retired with his assistant without touching her.” 

What were Joan’s feelings when she first beheld Rouen 
and Les tours de sa prison, les ruelles antiques? UHad she any 
prevision of the sad words. she was to utter? “Rouen, Rouen, 
am I then to die here? Ah, Rouen, I greatly fear that you will 
have to suffer for my death.” We think the end was still, in 
mercy, hidden from her eyes, and, with Mgr. Dupanloup, we 
must lift our thoughts above and beyond the horrors at hand, 
remembering that if the grace is at Domrémy, the glory at 
Orleans, the triumph at Rheims, the real immortality is only 
Sound at Rouen. 


M. M. MAXWELL-SCOTT. 

















Religion versus Religions. 


‘*He hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth ... that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him.”—Acts xvii. 26, 27. 


IT is hard to assign the truest reason for our modern passion 
for what is past ; our neglect of the enjoyment of the achieved 
civilization of the present that we may the better contemplate 
its uncouth first-beginnings. 

When wealth and fashion, like Marie-Antoinette, desert the 
banquets and court plays of Versailles for the Petit Trianon, 
and spend their afternoons milking pink-beribboned cows on 
its model farm, we recognize at once that they have grown sick 
of themselves and of their world, even though they have only 
exchanged one form of theatricals for another. 

Or when literature, in the person of an Ernest Dowson, 
or art, in that of an Aubrey Beardsley, leave their delicately- 
tinted lyrics and decorative riddles to revel out the Kermesse 
with drunken sailors, or to spend sordid nights drinking bad 
coffee in London cabmen’s shelters, we feel that here is the 
violent reaction of an over-refined nature against a culture thet 
has proved too strong for it. And one might similarly be 
tempted, at times, to think it a sign of an already decadent 
civilization, that so strong a current is setting now-a-days 
towards the study of Origins ; of ‘“‘ Mankind in the Making,” to 
borrow Mr. Wells’ expression ; that archaeology is becoming an 
ever more important branch of historical research; that the 
lugubrious names of anthropology, ethnology, sociology, loom 


ever more thunderous upon the student’s horizon. Certainly 


the passionate interest displayed now-a-days in savages and 
their customs would excite astonishment in those worthy folk 
themselves, and would have moved our ancestors to ridicule. 

For ourselves, we believe that our over-complicated life has 
little to do with this our return to elemental considerations. 
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The movement has more positive value in it than that. We 
may be tired of hearing the nineteenth century labelled as the 
Age of Evolution ; we may detest Darwinism, only we cannot 
laugh at it; and there is no denying that the men of our time 
have found a peculiarly solid satisfaction in contemplating all 
things as an ever-forward process, a moving series of causally 
connected events, in which the present may be best explained 
and therefore judged, and the future foreshadowed by a careful 
study of the past. Great names suggest themselves; Hegel, 
with the encyclopedic knowledge that backed his logic; Comte, 
with his three successive ages, which one of the first of English 
folk-lorists, Dr. Frazer, finds verified in the three stages, magic, 
religion, science, through which he deems mankind, according to 
his evidence, to move. 

If this be so, at the very outset we can see that not alone 
will the origins of dynasties, of social conventions and of 
schools of art, fall under examination ; but religion, one of the 
first phenomena, in some guise, of all history, and one of the 
main forces of our present world, is bound very soon to be made 
the object of inquiry. And in fact, beside The Making of Italy 
we have now to set The Making of Religion ; beside The Origin 
of Species, the Origines du Culte Chrétien. And little by little, 
we have Christianity or even the divine cultus as a whole 
anatomized before us, and its component parts mapped out as 
clearly as any coloured edition of the Pentateuch, and satis- 
factorily explained, to the modern student, as the necessary 
resultant of the peculiar forces of its time acting on the essential 
and eternal tendencies of human nature. So it comes to pass, 
that when Neoplatonism, Alexandrian Judaism, Asiatic cults, 
and the rest, have all been handed back their share in the 
making of Christianity, the residue is given over to Jesus of 
Nazareth ; its foundation thus becoming, as it has been imper- 
tinently said, perhaps the least important of His actions. 

To the Nineteenth Century and After for September, 
Mr. Mallock contributes a paper noticeable for the lucidity and 
picturesqueness with which it proposes the creed—or the 
expectations, for the day of creeds is past—of Comparative 
Religion in its usually accepted signification. Mr. Mallock’s 
whole aim is to arrive at a valuation of the Christian religion, 
which Catholic and Protestant alike hold to be God's free, 
unique, adequate, and final gift to a world in need of divine 
grace and revelation. Mr. Mallock, however, by a process of 
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comparison of its dogmas and ritual with those of other cults, 
concludes that it is the purely natural efflorescence of human 
nature in a peculiar conjunction of circumstances. For of course, 
much as we ourselves have ceased to assign the origin of pagan 
cults to the direct action of the devil, Mr. Mallock is far from 
having recourse to the methods of the French anti-clerical cate- 
chism, which, in answer to the question, “ What is God ?” replies, 
“God is a spectre invented by priests to frighten the people.” 
He begins accordingly by proving that Christianity is by no 
means uxigue in any of its characteristics—a discovery which 
had already caused consternation to the writer of a letter quoted 
in THE MONTH of January, 1905, and had led to his abandon- 
ment of the old faith, Every dogma, every ritual action, nay, 
its historical setting itself, Mr. Mallock finds to have been 
anticipated with singular accuracy in some form or other of the 
alien cults ; its sacramental system, for instance, in the worships 
of Isis and still more of Mithra, in whose cult, too, many of its 
historical incidents are paralleled ; while its mystical side, and its 
idealization of Virgin Motherhood and of woman’s love and grief 
are anticipated in the later phases of the faith of the Egyptian 
goddess. Again, at the very epoch of the Christian movement, 
he detects a parallel moral and spiritual impulse, essentially 
similar, energizing in Europe; a non-Christian Christendom, a 
Church outside the Church, was growing up not founded by 
Christ, nor reared by His Apostles. What does all this prove, 
he argues, but that Christianity is not uzigue ; that it is but one 
in the long series of world-efforts towards the ideal; that, 
differing only in intensity, therefore, from the religious movements 
which preceded it, it could only be relatively valuable, as they 
had been, and may well be absorbed itself, some day, as the great 
struggle heaves forward, in the yet wider, purer, sublimer faith 
of religion’s future noontide, even as the pale dawn of 
Neoplatonism, for instance, has flushed into the Christian 
sunrise. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Mallock starts with the 
assumption that there zs a goal of positive value in the matter 
of truth and conduct towards which the process moves; but he 
has left us the two grave tasks, the very existence of which 


our ancestors barely suspected—the task, first, of proving 
Christianity to be fundamentally different from all that went before 
it, and that of showing that, different though it be, it yet may 
not be destined to be superseded by a still better system. Yet 
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these two tasks may be regarded as one. Could we prove that 
Christianity differs from its predecessors in this, that its founder 
is divine, we should at once be assured that the future can never 
contradict it, as itself has contradicted, in some points, its past ; 
but can do no more than explain it, though to all the extent 
which the orthodox doctrine of “ Development” admits. 

At the outset, we might protest against Mr. Mallock’s 
dismemberment of the Christian system, and the pitting of these 
scattered fragments against the similarly-selected features of 
other religions. Is it possible, we wonder, for a man to gain a 
real grasp of the Christian economy as a whole, and fail to 
acknowledge that other systems, of whatever age, equally viewed 
as a whole, are of a wholly different fibre? Still, the wider view 
is ever the harder to attain; and it is precisely the individual 
coincidences between what we thought most peculiar to our 
faith, and what belongs to others, that caused us the coldest and 
most sickening shock when first we came upon them. Curiously 
enough, it is in dealing with these details that Mr. Mallock 
seems to us less successful than when writing on the wider 
issue. 

It is the religion of Mithra that bulks weightiest in 
Mr. Mallock’s article ; and indeed one may guess that this cult, 
our knowledge of which has rightly been called the triumph of 
archeology, will become, for a time, ail the fashion. Elaborated 
by great French archeologists, familiarized to the English 
student in the pages of Professor Dill,) and popularized by 
writers like Mr. Mallock, it will not fail to find its way into the 
publications of the Rationalist Press, and work the harm for 
which it seems quite peculiarly adapted. 

The cult first came from Persia, and never wholly forgot its 
eastern origin. From Persia it brought its sublimer doctrines 
of the Ineffability of the One God, whose manifestation among 
men was Mithra, and to whom, in his own person, Mithra 
reconciled mankind. Already, when Persia conquered Babylon, 
more than five centuries before Christ’s birth, the religion had 
entered on a course of syncretism—of absorption into itself 
of what cults it came across. This won for it part of 
that comprehensiveness which, M. Renan thinks, might have 
led to its becoming the religion of the West had Christianity 
been smitten with some mortal wound. From Babylon, then, 
it took into itself much of that Chaldean star-lore, which 


1 Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, Book iv. c. 6. 
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coloured its future ritual, and fascinated St.Jerome.! But it 
was Phrygia that finally assigned to the god his ritual clothing, 
and Asiatic Greece that stereotyped in stone the scenes that 
formed the centre of the cult—the slaughter of the bull by 
Mithra, typifying, perhaps, at first, the conquest of night by 
day, or winter by summer, but growing ever more mystical, and 
when connected with the Phrygian rite of the taurobolium * 
inevitably viewed in relation to the Christian doctrine of 
redemption by blood. Though Mithraism had its elaborate 
hierarchy of priests, the Roman army became its real apostles ; 
and all along the roads and frontier camps there ran a blaze of 
enthusiasm for the Eastern worship, building its sacred crypts 
from the Black Sea to Holland, by way of the Balkan penin- 
sula, the Danube, and the Rhine; from thence, like the beacons 
in the tragedy, the divine fire leapt the sea, and settled upon 
London ; and finally, from the Tyne to the Solway, every little 
guard-house of Hadrian’s wall had its chapel of the Persian 
deity. In these, thrice a day, the priest within the railed-off 
sanctuary would intone the old Persian Litany—(Mithra never 
learnt to talk Greek, says Lucian*)—while outside knelt 
the faithful of seven different grades of initiation, who 
were permitted, after a baptism with water, and a signing 
on the forehead, to partake of a feast of sacred bread and 
mingled wine and water; while above them, brilliantly illumi- 
nated, was the stone slab, with the holy relief, everywhere 
identical, of Mithra, the “ Unconquered,” slaying the bull ; this, 
turning on a pivot, would reveal the scene of Mithra and the 
Supreme Sun-God, now reconciled, and partaking in a like 
feast. It was here that the devout worshippers found it easy 
to believe the Mithraic doctrines of personal immortality, easy 
to obey its inculcation of personal benevolence to others. No 
wonder that the Christian Fathers saw in this worship, of all 
others, the most patent of the devil’s travesties of the Divine 
cult. Yet it is consoling to be assured by Professor Dill ° that 

1 Com. in Amos, Vv. 9, 10. * Described in THE MONTH for August, 1905. 

¥ Deor. Concil. 9. 

4 St. Jerome, Ep. 107, mentions the destruction of a Mithra-grotto, with its 
furniture, as a notable act of a prefect, Graccus. Tertullian, Pr. Her. 40, inveighs 
against Mithra’s baptism on the forehead; his bread-oblation; his copy of the 
Resurrection ; his High-Priest, his virgins and his celibates. In the de Corona, 15, 
he bids the Christian warrior blush at the sight of Mithra’s “ soldiers,” thrusting aside 
a proffered crown, saying, ‘‘ ‘ Mithra is my crown,’and thereafter no crown wears he, 
but is straightway held to be Mithra’s soldier, for that he has said that his crown is in 


his God,” 
5 P. 622. 
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“the most learned student of the cult of Mithra is the most 
cautious in his conclusions” on the subject of action and 
reaction between the two faiths. This makes us the bolder in 
our criticisms on the attractive comparisons suggested by 
Mr. Mallock between the Cults, nor are we troubled when he 
notes with delight that the round breads in the Mithra com- 
munion are marked with a cross,! or that Mithra had seven 
sacraments (a striking instance, this, of the misapplication of 
liturgical or scriptural phraseology so common in certain writers. 
These seven “sacraments ” were the seven grades of initiation 
which mystically reproduced the descent and ascent of the 
soul, by way of the seven planets, to and from the supreme 
Ormuzd);? or that Mithra, whose chief feast was on 
December 25, had shepherds for his first worshippers at his 
lonely birth on the barren mountains. But the well-known 
fact of the date of Mithra’s feast is only one in the long list 
of the Church’s willing self-adaptations to existing ritual arrange- 
ments, and Mr. Mallock, though he often quotes M. Cumont’s 
standard work on the surviving monuments of the cult, does not 
remark that the birth-festival of the new sun was celebrated 
on December 25 by other cults besides that of Mithra; and it 
was long before the Christians themselves could quite shake 
off the sun-ritual to which they had been accustomed on that 


’ 


1 Nothing was more common than that ordinary bread should so be notched te 
facilitate its being broken. Even the actual discoveries of loaves at Herculaneum 
tell us no more about this than does the pseudo-Virgilian Moretum, 1. 47—9, 
‘*(panem) notat, impressis aequo discrimine quadris,” and Athenzeus, who expressly 
refers to the Roman fanes guadrati and compares them to the similar Greek 
loaves. Even the cross shown on the altar-breads on the silver altar at Sant’ 
Ambrogio at Milan may witness to no more than this custom. (Cf. Athen. iii. 
p. 114 c.) 

* The crown-ceremony, mentioned above, is apparently what Mr. Mallock calls 
the Mithraic ‘‘ Sacrament of Confirmation.”’ On p. 488, he says, in connection with 
the Incarnation, ‘‘ It is enough here to refer to the miracle of a virgin-birth, which 


was ascribed to Gautama and to Zoroaster just as it has been to Christ.” Mr. Rhys 
Davids, quoted in Mr. W. S. Liily’s Claims of Christianity, c. 2, shows that the 
Buddhist ‘* Incarnation,” at least, is a peculiarly unfortunate parallel to which to 
‘refer. For the most elementary fair-play, much more than mere “ reference” 


was needed. 

Professor Vetter, in the 7heologische Quarta/schrift, 1904, iv. pp. 619, 620, well 
remarks that if a Christian analogy is at all costs to be found for these seven grades 
of initiation, it must be sought in the seven degrees of Holy Orders, and not in the 
Sacraments. And when we find M. Cumont asserting that ‘‘in many temples the 
sculptured slab [see above] revolved upon itself, ike our tabernacle,” we need ask 
no better example of how far the desire to work out a theory may lead even modern 


“se 


research to neglect fact. 
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date.' As for the shepherds, they are the merest artistic 
accessory, a natural detail enough when once the rising of the 
sun over the eastern uplands of Persia was portrayed in human 
wise. And at no time, whether by old Chaldzan or modern 
Neoplatonist exponents, was the legend of Mithra otherwise 
explained than in terms of the solar journey. So these 
shepherd-worshippers are as devoid of significance as is the 
song of the devas at the birth of Buddha, which with a very 
little manipulation can be assimilated to the Angelic G/oria of 
Bethlehem. Indeed, it needed some assurance for a writer who 
is under such obligations to Professor Dill for his facts, to draw 
from them the very inferences which that author condemns in 
anticipation as futile. 

When comparing Christian and non-Christian asceticism, 
a further example of this misleading application of modern- 
isms to ancient life is afforded when Mr. Mallock treats certain 
of the court-pedagogues and philosophers of Rome, as the 
“Spiritual Directors” of their period. It is true that his 
authority is again Professor Dill, who gives us moving portraits 
of Seneca in his confessional, or his directorial chair, or at his 
table writing to a numerous c/ienté/le of devotees. But we 
imagine that in this point the Professor has fallen a victim to 
the brilliant tactics which M. Gaston Boissier (whose admirable 
work, La Religion Romaine du temps ad Auguste aux Antonins, 
he often quotes) has adopted to render his picture actual. 
We fancy that a Frenchman, reading these wonderfully 
fascinating volumes, would appraise his compatriot’s work rather 
differently. An Englishman is apt to take 4 verve Gaulois a 
trifle too seriously. Be that as it may, we should never be 
allowed to forget that the “spiritual director” view of Seneca 
and his compeers is, after all, not alone in the field, and is 
totally rejected by, for instance, Professor Pelham, Camden 
Professor of Ancient History at Oxford, who, in an article in 
the Quarterly Review, for April—June, 1905, has last expressed 
himself on this subject. Seneca was not chosen to direct the 
imperial conscience for his profound philosophy, moral or 
otherwise; but to instruct Nero from the stores of his 
undoubted erudition. Indeed, the reading of his Moral 
Epistles easily convinces us of his unfitness for the former post, 
and also of the truth of Gaius’ shrewd criticism, that his writings 


1 St. Leo, Serm. xxvii. /z Nativ. Dom. vii. 3; Serm. xxii. Jn Jd. ii. 6. Cf. 
Cumont, 7extes e¢ Monuments figurés rélatifs aux mysteres de Mithra, ii. 68. 
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were arena sine calce—“sand without lime ”’—characterized 
indeed by a facile and almost French talent for antithesis and 
epigram, but still stamping Seneca as a very different person 
from St. Francis de Sales. 

In connection with this, the more spiritual side of religion, 
we cannot but think Mr. Mallock unconvincing when he 
considers the Sermon on the Mount and the Gospel Doctrine 
of self-renunciation and charity to have been paralleled in the 
ascetic writings of Musonius, Epictetus, and the rest. After 
all, these were but writings; Christ wrote nothing, but lived a 
life. We have yet to find a master in pagandom who lived 
out, and caused his school to live out, all he taught. But 
waiving this, we would suggest, with all possible diffidence, 
that there is surely a lack of discrimination in Mr. Mallock’s 
literary palate if he fails to discern the difference of spiritual 
flavour in the Moral Epistles and the Enchiridion, on the 
one hand, and the Gospels on the other. There is as much 
divergence between the general goodwill or submission to the 
Kosmos of Marcus Aurelius (only not scornful in his pity and 
composure because he is too proud for scorn) and the passionate 
sympathy and optimism of the Gospels as between lime-lit 
scenery and mountains drenched in sunlight. Professor James,! 
with far deeper insight, as we take leave to think, draws out the 
contrast between the emotional moods of philosopher and of 
Christian, inviting us to compare what he will allow us to call 
the stunned acquiescence of the Stoic with the enthusiastic 
acceptance of the /miztation of Christ. For all the similarity of 
language to be found in the writers of the two schools, the 
spirit at heart is different, and Professor James’ best comparison 
is that of the words of Aurelius: “If gods care not for me or 
my children, here is a reason for it,’ with Job’s cry: “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him;” or, we may add, with 
that war-cry of Christian exhilaration in face of suffering : 


Suscepi, suscepi,de manu tua crucem. . . . “ From thy hand have 
I taken, have I taken up my cross; and I have borne it, and to 
the end shall bear it, even as Thou hast laid it on me.”* A cry 


of pure exultation, as of one climbing rapidly a steep path behind 
a guide personally known and enthusiastically followed ; a sense 
which even the most “personal” of ancient cults, that of Isis, 
could not on the whole produce. It is curious that Mr. Mallock 


| Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 41—44. 
* Imit. Christ. iii. 56. 
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should not have sought the writings of Plato and even of his 
latest disciples—unless it be that they are too widely known— 
for pages far more in touch with the spirit of the Evangelists ; 
pages of a certain. awe and hushed solemnity in face of the 
divine hardly elsewhere to be found outside the Bible. Yet, 
even that Neoplatonism, one of the greatest of Christianity’s 
protessed rivals, and impregnated with the austerity of Judaism, 
was incapable of the sustained sublimity of its great master ; 
and while sharing with him that sense of tentativeness, that 
lack of authority the presence of which in Jesus so struck His 
compatriots, it especially falls short of his splendid reticence— 
a reticence singularly lacking too in Seneca and in modern 
devotional books, and in journalists, and in Apocryphal Gospels, 
whether written by the sons of the Apostles or by Mr. Mallock. 

These reflections therefore on the details of Mr. Mallock’s 
article aim at showing that if only we can gain a_ broad 
realization of the rival systems as a whole, we shall find a 
difference of spiritual flavour striking in proportion as individual 
formulas, expressions, and incidents are similar. And we have, 
with all diffidence, offered them ‘because Mr. Mallock is arguing 
in support of a thesis which contains, it seems to us, so much 
truth, that whatever of falsehood may be in it too becomes a 
hundredfold more dangerous. Indeed, it is now a platitude to 
say that in proportion to the signal utility of an object, and 
still more of a thought—from gunpowder and chloroform to 
Comparative Religion at the other end of the scale — is 
the signal danger of its abuse; equally, if anything is judged 
particularly dangerous, it may be suspected of containing a 
source of unusual benefit. The early heresies of the Church 
were so hard to combat precisely because they enshrined so 
large a treasure of revelation. A system wholly false would 
be merely silly and eo zpso contemptible. Yet in this world 
there is so very little that we can afford to despise! least 
of all can we lightly dispose of with a sneer —I will not 
say Mr. Mallock’s brilliant paragraphs — but those cheaper 
writers of his school whose work it is to popularize the 
theories of the erudite few, writers of whose views we are free 
to quote the quip that they have “length and breadth” indeed, 
but no thickness. It is these who have made the very name 
of Comparative Religion, like that of Democracy or Liberalism 
in other lands, to stink in the orthodox nostril. Their facile 
comparisons bear no witness to the genius which Aristotle 
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defines as the power of seeing connections. Yet, alas! that in 
this matter our text-books can necessarily be of so little help to 
us, and must almost of their very nature ignore the adversary’s 
whole position. 

Some adversaries, in good sooth, they do not ignore! ‘We 
speak of ‘touching’ a man’s heart,” says Mr. Chesterton, already 
quoted, “but we can do nothing to his head but hit it.” 
And, in fact, there is a distinct suggestion of the Adelphi stage 
in the way in which, by a couple of hard knocks, the syllogistic 
hero disposes of the modern villains who flock around him. 
Perhaps this is why, after a prolonged course of text-book, we 
are conscious of a sudden craving for anarchy and the Opera- 
bouffe. Perhaps it is mere reaction, just as a walk through the 
scriptural complacency of a Protestant cemetery is almost 
enough, at the time, to make one disbelieve in the immortality 
of the soul. But we should, in reality, be as foolish to depreciate 
the value of the divinely human reason from which the splendid 
skeleton of scholasticism is built up, as we shoukd be profane to 
make light of those sacred scriptures from which are plucked 
the texts strewn—like dry bones, we feel, in their isolation, and 
that should be buried—over the more old-fashioned of our 
graveyards. Both alike are valuable, inasmuch as they imply 
and must be viewed in connection with, and continually tested 
by, the whole of human history and experience. And humanity, 
thus given to our gaze, will include far more, and appear far 
other, than the skeleton which it pre-supposes and _ requires. 
“ The leaves of the tree of life are green,” said Hegel, “ but my 
logic is grey and grey.” 

Hence it is that in Mr. Mallock’s contention that Christianity 
is a “natural” religion, that is, a necessary efflorescence of 
humanity, arrived at a certain stage in its journey, and brought 
under the impulse of a powerful personality, we need not 
hesitate to acknowledge a substratum of much truth, to be 
welcomed, examined, and used. Briefly, we may be allowed to 
put our position as follows: 

God made us for Himself: that is a fact of faith. But this 
fact is not static, but dynamic. We were not made, some day 
to be assumed by a purely external power into the vision and 
possession of God. All creation is active, and “groans and 
travails together,” “dei movei ro f@ov,” says Aristotle with 
St. Paul! Mankind in particular struggles forward to the 


1 Ar. BE. N. vii. 14. 
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realization of himself as he is in the divine ideal. Perhaps 
we have not yet even guessed, and the history of religions may 
convince us, how this is no vague tendency towards godliness 
in general, but to a very definite religious system, which alone 
can suit man’s nature. What God, some day, will command, 
Nature as the same God made it, has always exacted ; and what 
God offers, Nature for its perfection needs. To use Mr. Mallock’s 
quite admirable illustration, God gave men the food for which 
they had been hungry. Else it would have been unintelligible 
to them. We may add that God made them to be hungry for 
the particular kind of food He intended to give them. To give 
a concrete instance. If man, built up of bedy and soul, of his 
very nature craves after union with his God in a way adapted 
both to flesh and spirit, we have at once the explanation of the 
sacrament-meal which seems to be at the heart of nearly all 
primitive worship; and a complete and final form of faith 
without the Blessed Sacrament becomes unthinkable. 

That these many “natural” religions, those, that is, other 
than Christianity, became so ugly in many cases and distorted 
is to be explained by the fact that Humanity, in Adam, fell. 
Then, to vary the image, we must conceive of it as setting off 
once more on the old journey to an ideal which it would once 
have reached quickly and successfully. For now, though its 
fall has not killed it, it is crippled. It can only struggle on to 
hands and knees; it finds it hard to lift its face to the sky. 
Its short-sighted, stumbling movements, as it crawls along, may 
seem to the angels, watching, like the fantastic evolutions of 
some mad thing, rather than the forward progress of a creature 
of God. Sometimes it falls into ditches and wallows in mud. 
Sometimes it foolishly tries to sit still, declaring that it has 
reached its goal. But ever an angel with a fiery sword 
—God’s action still energizing in its own poor nature— 
urges it on; and the same angel stands not far down the 
innumerable side-paths along which it is continually trying to 
escape. Yet move it ever does, towards the good—“ feeling 
sure it must be something,” as Plato pathetically said more 
than two millenniums ago, though of its nature we have so 
little knowledge. And when the Christian era drew nigh, this 
forward effort was unusually marked and _ successful. The 
words which St. Augustine used of his own first steps towards 
conversion have been beautifully applied by M. Boissier to 
humanity as a whole. Surgere iam coeperam ut ad Te redirem. 
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—“T had already begun to rise that I might return to Thee.” 
And it was at this point, that God took it by the hand and, 
lifting it, set it down at Bethlehem, whither even by itself it 
had been continually trying to attain, and had not been able. 

That, we think, is the lesson of history, and it answers, as we 
hold, the double question with which we were forced to start— 
is Christianity unique as a religion, and is it ultimate? We were 
taxed with the fact that Christianity was sc like to other 
religious systems ; and we not only agreed but boldly declared 
that we could conceive no Christianity that should wholly be 
unlike the result of man’s natural efforts after religion. But 
we also suggested that a sensitive familiarity with our own and 
other faiths would not only reveal subtle differences in their 
very points of contact —differences such as shall render it 
impossible to suppose that Christianity is in any essential point 
a borrower from without—but would convince us of a still 
profounder divergence between the rival systems when once 
we can view them as a whole; Christianity having in it a con- 
sistent sublimity the more strikingly contrasted with the semi- 
fantastic characteristics of the most exalted phases of other 
faiths, for that it centres round a figure no less positively human 
than is found in any one of them. 

Even more important was it to find ourselves persuaded of a 
certain weakness at the very heart of pagan systems—lI use the 
word “persuaded ” advisedly, implying that in these matters 
a rigorous proof, even if possible at all, will barely, in the case 
of most men, meet with any save that purely notional assent of 
which Newman makes relatively light. And this weakness is 
the source of the wanderings and falls to which humanity was so 
prone in its search for God. “Thou hast no power, nor mayest 
conceive of Mine,” God might have said to the men of “ natural” 
faiths, though “ Love I gave thee, with Myself to love.” And 
the difference between Christianity and all other faiths is that 
Christianity provides a power and a force by which human 
nature can at last do what it always tried, but had always failed, 
to effect. And even if, as Mr. Mallock suggests, we do not 
adduce in argument the individual miracles of Christ, or at least 
leave the discussion of them to the experts, we would suggest 
that Christianity as a whole may be realized as a sufficient 
miracle, with just that difference in it from all that it pre- 
supposes as will argue that nothing can ever be substituted for 
it, as it, in the past, has been substituted for other faiths. They 
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were the natural outcome of a Nature divinely founded, but 
fallen. It is the fitting, and only fitting, Religion for the same 
Nature when redeemed. And it will be, perhaps, not the least 
valuable part of our argument that it will have convinced us 
more than ever before of the havoc played by original sin in 
human tendencies—and the fact of original sin is, of all dogmas, 
perhaps the least palatable to modern minds—and, also, it will 
teach us to use with infinitely greater care the antithesis of God 
and Nature, of which some schools are so fond, and which leads 
us imperceptibly to forget that Nature, though distorted, is still 
the expression of God, and the only one through which we can 
reach Him. Even revelation must be expressed in its terms. 
Finally, when once this line of argument has led us to 
acknowledge that Christianity is a divine religion, we can, 
without fear, venture back into the study of other forms of faith, 
and by their help not only illustrate, but even explain more 
exactly to our own minds the meaning of our own doctrine, 


where it is, as yet, but adumbrated.! 
Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 


1 ¢g. Were it made quite certain that sacrifice were originally and universally 
regarded as a feast, rather than as a destruction or segregation of some object in 
honour of a god, it might elucidate, not a little, some of our central mysteries. This 


example is merely offered as such, and asserts no theory. 








The Message of Church bells in a Catholic 
Land. 


[There’s a bell in Moscow] while on tower of Kiosko 
In St. Sophia the Turkman gets, 
And loud in air, calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom, I freely grant them, 
But there’s an anthem more dear to me— 
It’s the bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


Father Prout. 

THE writer of an article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, entitled 
“Malta,” mentions the monotonous ringing of church bells as one 
of the characteristics of this sunny little island. To him, no 
doubt, as to most non-Catholics, this continuous bell-ringing 
may appear monotonous in the extreme; but it is not, as he 
asserts, merely a relic of old Italian customs; nor, again, is it 
at all meaningless or superfluous. To the people of Malta the 
church bells speak a living and eloquent language. So much 
so that perhaps nowhere else throughout the length and breadth 
of the Church, do we find so elaborate a system of communica- 
tion in vogue between steeple and people. And the reason of 
this is not far to seek. For in Malta the Faith burns as brightly 
in our up-to-date twentieth century as it did in the days of 
St. Paul; and day by day, and hour after hour, prayer and 
labour intertwine as warp and weft to form the texture of the 
Catholic workman’s life. 

As the prayer and work of the day merge into one whole, 
we are not surprised to find that church bells often serve to 
revive material and earthly as well as spiritual associations. 
These bells have thus come to form part of the every-day life 
of the inhabitants, and have become household necessities with 
them. The Pater noster bell, for instance, the Angelus bells, 
and the Holy Souls’ bell, are punctually tolled each day, and 
all of them materially affect the domestic economy of the 
parish. It is the resonant clang of the Pater noster bell that 
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breaks in early every morning upon the slumbers of the parish 
and opens the day’s work. It is usual for each one thus aroused 
to consecrate the coming day to God with an “Our Father.” 
In summer-time this bell is tolled at break of day, but during 
the winter it anticipates sunrise by an hour or more, as one of its 
main objects is to awake the workman in good time for his day 
of toil. With the stroke of this bell the church doors are 
opened and priests are allowed to begin Mass. The three 
Angelus bells are recognized as the three watches, or chief 
divisions of the day. The morning-bell at eight summons the 
workman to his breakfast; the mid-day Axge/us is the signal 
for dinner, which is generally followed by an hour’s siesta ; then 
with the evening bell, known as the Ave Maria, the day’s 
labours are brought to an end. But the Church’s solicitude 
for her children’s welfare is unceasing; and so another bell 
ringing about two hours after sunset, counsels all to retire to 
rest. This bell, tolling forth its deep, solemn notes into the 
darkness of the night, goes by the name of “ The Holy Souls ;” 
and it reminds all to close their day with a short prayer for the 
suffering souls in Purgatory. 

All these peals of bells are intimately bound up with the 
common life of the inhabitants, and though their spiritual 
significance might be greater, long usage has set them up as 
recognized landmarks in the daily round of toil. But there 
are other peals whose function is more directly spiritual. Thus, 
the continuous clang of the Mass bell, morning after morning, 
cannot fail to attract the visitor’s attention, if it does not do 
more, and excite his interest, or his nerves. Yet this bell has 
a raison d@’étre delightfully typical of the place and of the people. 
On week-days, Masses are not celebrated in the parish church 
at definite hours, but each priest comes up to church to say 
Mass at his convenience. This is largely owing to the abun- 
dance of priests, and partly also, no doubt, to an inherent dislike 
for anything like punctilious regularity in a matter which is not 
of precept. Accordingly, as soon as the sexton catches sight 
of a priest making his way to the vestry, he clangs the Mass 
bell in a rapid monotone for about a minute. This tells the 
parish that Mass will begin in a quarter of an hour, so that all 
who wish to attend may find it easy to get to church in 
good time. The objection to this unconventional disregard for 
hours might be greater, were not Masses so plentiful. On 
Sundays, of course, the stated times for the celebration of Holy 
Mass are observed in every parish with great exactness. 
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On the eves of days of devotion, a special peal is sounded 
just after the Ave Maria, to give notice to the parish that on 
the morrow Mass will be of obligation. So too, at this time, 
on the eves of fasting-days, two peals are rung—a minute’s 
interval dividing the peals—to remind the faithful to make 
their domestic arrangements for the following day in accordance 
with the prescriptions of the Church. Another bell, corres- 
ponding in every respect to the mid-day Ange/us bell, is rung 
for the benefit of fasters, at eleven in the morning, on all 
fasting-days and throughout the whole of Lent. This bell is 
known as the “ Eating bell,” because it marks the earliest time 
at which fasters may commence their mid-day meal. 

Of course, such bells as summon us to catechism, Bene- 
diction and other church services, also fulfil the same useful 
function in Malta ; not being, however, distinctive of the place, 
they may be passed over without any comment. All the more 
so as the other bells to which we wish to call the reader's 
attention are peculiarly expressive of the faith, piety, and religious 
instincts of the people. Their effect is to call the attention 
of the community to something of spiritual import that is 
happening within the Church or without it; not necessarily 
summoning all to take present and active part, but rather 
inviting all to lift up their hearts in one fervent communion of 
prayer. So, for instance, at every Benediction service, while 
the blessing is being given in the church, all the bells are clashed 
in one brief, triumphant peal. Instantly there is a lull in the 
busy life and turmoil of the streets, and men, all around you, 
will take off their hats, and little children kneel down in homage 
and adoration of our Lord in the Sacrament of His love. 

There is a beautiful practice of ringing bells in com- 
memoration of the Last Supper and of our Saviour’s death on 
Mount Calvary. Every Thursday, at half-past five-—the 
traditional hour of the Last Supper—a grand peal of all 
the bells is rung, to remind the faithful of the institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament. So, too, every Friday at three in the 
afternoon the funeral bell is solemnly tolled in commemoration 
of the great sacrifice of our Redemption; and at this hour 
it is usual to recite the “ I believe.” 

A common inscription on bells in the Middle Ages used 
to be: 


Funera plango; fulgura frango ; Sabbata pango 
Excito lentos; dissipo ventos ; paco cruentos. 
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These lines contain two references to the custom of ringing 
bells to abate the fury of the storm. The people lay great 
store on the ringing of these bells during the violent tempests ' 
which rage periodically in the winter months. And often, the 
happy consequent of their wild clanging is seen in the abatement 
of the storm. 

But at no time does the Catholic life of a Maltese parish 
reveal itself more consolingly than in the hour when bells 
ring their appeal for succour for the sick and dying. As soon 
as anybody in the parish is taken dangerously ill, notice of it 
is sent to the presbytery. If Holy Viaticum is to be given the 
Viaticum bell is then rung. The clapper strikes the bell sharply 
three times, there is a slight pause, and again the three strokes 
are repeated. At the sound of this summons, all, rich and 
poor, who can spare enough time to accompany the Blessed 
Sacrament in procession to the house of the sick man, repair 
to the sacristy. Here they find lighted lanterns ready for them, 
and with these they accompany our Lord through the streets. 
It is characteristic of the people that, if possible, they like to 
have Holy Viaticum administered in the evening. For then 
many people are free, both to follow and to escort the 
procession, and often a hundred or more boys and men will 
form a guard of honour, leading the Heavenly King to His 
destination. And at the sound of the little handbell, which a 
boy rings incessantly at the head of the procession, all in their 
houses immediately bestir themselves to do homage to our 
Lord as He passes by the way. If it be night-time, there is a 
general movement to the windows, all carrying lamps and 
candles in their hands, and often a street is quite transformed 
by the flood of light thus shed upon it. All the way to the 
sick man’s house the A/zserere is chanted by priest and people 
over and over again. At the door the procession comes to a 
halt. The priest enters in, accompanied only by two clerics, and 
administers the Last Sacraments. While this is being done, 
the people waiting outside piously recite the Rosary, or part of 
it, aloud. As soon as the priest reappears at the door, the 
procession quickly forms up again. Then if the sick man has 
received Holy Viaticum and made his peace with God, the 
Te Deum is chanted on the way back ; but if the priest has 
been too late the Wiserere is repeated ; and from their houses 

' These tempests, now known as “‘ gregale,” are identified with the EvpoxAddar 


(Acts xxvii.), which shipwrecked St. Paul. 
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people anxiously listen to hear which of the two psalms is being 
sung. At the exit of the procession from the church, as well 
as at its entry, a brief but joyful peal of bells is rung in honour 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Now that all are back again in the 
church, the Zantum ergo is intoned by the priest and sung 
by the congregation, and then Benediction is given with the 
ciborium. Often of an evening several hundred people, attracted 
by these bells, will assemble for this short Benediction service, 
while others will have picked up the procession and followed it 
to gain the Church’s Indulgence. 

By this series of peals all the parish has now become aware 
that one of its number is at death’s door, and many are the 
prayers offered that the sick person may recover or have a 
happy passage from this life. Perhaps it is only a few hours, 
perhaps it is a day or two after the reception of Holy Viaticum, 
that the death-agony of the sick man approaches. Then, again, 
if the church be open—as it usually is between four in the 
morning and ten o'clock at night—a hurried message is sent to 
the vestry. Thereupon a priest puts on his surplice and stole, 
and exposing the ciborium in the tabernacle, takes his place in 
the sanctuary and kneels for some time in prayer for the dying 
man. Meantime, the passing bell is being tolled, one deep, 
resounding clang recurring after every minute’s interval. At 
the sound of this bell, supplications for the dying man are 
redoubled, and friends and acquaintances hasten to church to 
fulfil this last and greatest act of charity, to pray before the 
Blessed Sacrament for his happy passage. As soon as news is 
brought that the man is at the point of death, the passing bell 
begins to toll with gradually lessening intervals between each 
beat, until it becomes fast and laboured like the choking breath 
of adying man. When this peal has reached its climax there 
is a sudden break, a pause, and then the passing bell changes 
into the heavy, mournful beat of the death-knell. As clearly as 
bells can speak have they told us that a soul has gone to meet 
its God ; and who knows—their expressive notes may have won 
for the soul that spiritual succour which we all hope may be 
ours in the end. 

The funeral bell is the last call from the steeple for prayers 
for the departed, and it is sounded while the dead is being 
conveyed to the great Addolorata cemetery for burial. And 
then, all is over, and the daily round of parish life runs on as 
gaily and busily as ever; yet, perhaps, may we not hope that, 
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in many a worldly heart, that dread memory, Death, has written 
his warning, and that so, for many of the living also, the 
message of the death-bells has not been vain. 

When a child dies no passing-bell or death-knell is sounded, 
but while the body is being conveyed to its last resting-place, 
tenor and treble bells are chimed together in one brief, joyful 
peal. This custom to some extent still survives in parts of 
England, where the tenor bell is exchanged for a smaller bell 
in children’s funerals. 

These are some of the main purposes served by the church 
bells in Malta. To the thoughtful man, instead of being idle, 
monotonous noises, they are instinct with spiritual significance. 
One amongst many other evil effects of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, in large numbers of even educated men, is the almost 
complete loss of the faculty of religious, nay of zsthetic, 
sensibility in a wide field of mental life. Religious processions, 
the cultus of holy shrines, the adornment and consecration of 
the public roads and squares of cities by crucifixes and statues 
of saints, were once as familiar in the north of Europe as in 
the south. Yet not only have they disappeared, but the very 
capacity of appreciating or even understanding them seems to 
have perished among large classes of Protestant peoples! We 
already seem to have reached an epoch in which the latter-day 
economist—gifted with the choicest endowments of modern 
culture—can demand: “ Wherefore this waste?” as he gazes on 
the beautiful marbles of St. Patrick’s Cathedral at Armagh, 
but feels a thrill of admiration whilst he contemplates the 
spacious architecture of Euston Station, the glories of the 
Alhambra Theatre, or the long serried rows of chemical and 
physical benches in the grand Technical School of Manchester ! 
After all there are other instincts and cravings in man than 
those of his bodily life; and the appropriate nourishment or 
expression of these, constitutes a not less important function in 
a truly human existence, than the satisfaction of man’s physical 
wants. To him who “hath ears to hear,’ the tones of the 
church bells ought never to be tnmeaning. “There’s music 
in all things if men had ears,” and certainly to the Maltese 
Catholics the frequent calls of the bells are music welcome and 
precious ; music stirring them to God's service and for ever 
sounding His praises, and His abiding Presence in their midst. 


L. E. BELLANTI. 
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II. 

THE unusual circumstances under which Campion’s History of 
Ireland was written—the hurry, the danger, the internal 
uncertainty whether he should openly join the Church—have 
been described in a previous article, and the story was brought 
down to the point when, on leaving the country, his manuscript 
was seized and confiscated by Elizabeth’s searchers. We must 
now proceed to criticize the book itself; but first let us hear 
Campion’s own maturer judgment on his work, to appreciate 
which we must resume our history for a short while. 

Campion, then, as we have seen, lost the MS. either at his 
crossing from Ireland to England in June, 1571, or at least in 
the autumn of that year, when all his effects were seized as he 
was escaping from England to the Continent. He would have 
reached Douay College soon after, but the exact day is not 
recorded. No regular Diarium was kept in those early days. 
The first entries in the actual Dzarium Primum are added later, 
and the insertion of Campion’s name under the year 1570 is an 
evident error. The first certain date at Douay is the 13th of 
August, 1571, when he purchased his Summa Theologica, now 
at Manresa House, Roehampton.! 

Whether Campion was formally received back into the Church 
on his arrival at Douay, or whether he had been already 
absolved from his schism, we do not know. We only know 
the dates of his “acts” for the degrees of Licentiate and 
Bachelor of Theology in the University of Douay, viz., 
March 21st, and November 27th, 1572, and January 2Ist, 1573. 
After this followed his pilgrimage to Rome, his reception into 
the Society of Jesus, and his novitiate in Bohemia. 

Towards the close of this period of seclusion we find him in 
correspondence with Gregory Martin at Douay. One of the 


1 F, Knox, Douay Diaries, p. 4; J. Morris, Campion at Douay, in THE MONTH, 


September, 1887. 
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topics is the books he had left in England, Campion desiring 
to have one or two of them, especially the History of Jreland, 
sent out to him, whilst those which savoured of heresy were to 
be burnt. On February 8th, 1575, Martin writes that his friend 
Holland has managed to remove Campion’s library to Gloucester, 
and in the following December (note the slowness of the inter- 
change of letters), says that he has not yet received anything 
at all from England. 

Then Martin goes to Rome, and fourteen months later still, 
February 21, 1577, we find another note from him reproaching his 
friend for not writing more often. Campion, in July, answered, 
saying that he had written to him at Douay (which Martin had 
left a year before). But then, while this letter was being 
forwarded on to Rome, Martin had returned to Allen, who was 
now at Rheims, having sent Campion before he started news 
about the books. The news was that Holland had fulfilled the 
first part of his commission, having separated out and burnt 
all writings which savoured of heresy. 

On his arrival at Rheims, Martin writes again, August 22nd, 
1578, to say that he has at last in his hands the H7story of 
lreland, received from Mr. Wigsey, “ but it is too large, I think, 
to be sent conveniently; that is unless you first give the 
word, and point out the means.” On the 13th of February 
following Martin repeated the news, as he had not yet received 
an answer, adding, however, that Allen was now keeping the 
manuscript in order to have a copy made, lest perchance it 
might get lost in its travels.! 

Campion’s delay in answering this time was not altogether 
his fault, as he had to await a letter from Father Francis Coster, 
then Provincial of the Jesuits in Rhineland, who was arranging 
for the transmission of the parcel. Campion’s letter to him 
will have to be considered in detail, but let us first bring the 
correspondence with Martin to a close. Campion wrote again 
to Father Coster in August, renewing his request, and this time 
with success, for we have a letter from Martin, October 16th, 
1579, in which he says that the History has finally started. 
Whether it ever reached its author we do not know, as 
Campion left Prague for England six months later. But six 
months was sufficient time for the parcel-post to cross Europe 
even in those days, so we may very well hope that Campion did 


? After Campion’s martyrdom Allen said, he ‘‘ wrote the historie of Ireland very 
truly and eloquently.” (Historie of X//. Reverend Priests, p. 51.) 
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regain his manuscript, though he cannot possibly have had it 
long enough to attempt any revision or re-editing.’ 

Returning to Campion’s note to Father Coster, we find in it 
the following references to his History: 


Gregory Martin, who lives with Allen at Rheims, writes that he 
wishes to send me a volume which I had ordered [to be sent] to him.? 
But he has no messenger to whom he can entrust it, and knows of no 
means of sending so large a packet so great a distance. I venture to 
ask your assistance, relying on our acquaintance. . . . If Martin 
succeeds in transmitting the book to you, do you, my Father, manage 
to send it to me at Prague, not by the quickest but by the surest way. 
I do not waste words in begging, for Iam sure you will do whatever 
you conveniently can in such a matter. For my part I confess I shall 
be much in your debt for this reason. The book is a production 
of ours, and in truth an immature one. If I am to lose it, I would 
rather it perished altogether, than that it should fall into the hands of 
the public.® 


“Immature.” This brief censure will be useful to us in 
forming a judgment upon Campion’s work. 

And now let us turn to the book itself. It has appeared in 
three editions ; that of Raphael Holinshed in 1577 and in 1586; 
that of Sir James Ware in 1633; and that of the Hibernia 
Press, Dublin, in 1809, the latter reproducing Ware's edition. 

Holinshed made, and confessed to making, many additions 
to Campion’s text, though he kept Campion’s words when he 
could. The result is that the work is entirely altered, though it 
is true that a good many paragraphs and sentences are faithfully 
copied. Richard Stanihurst,Campion’s old friend and assistant, 
aided in this edition, and has prefixed to it a letter in his odd 
style, in which he states among other things that Campion had 


1 Martin’s letters to Campion are printed in Knox, Douay Diaries, pp. 308—319. 
Campion’s letters to Martin are at pp. 26 and 28 of the Barcelona edition of his 
works, those to Coster at pp. 317, 318. 

2 ** Quod ei mandaveram.”’ So far as this word goes, it might be, and would seem 
that Campion had Azmself sent the History to Martin. But a*consideration of the 
rest of the correspondence shows that this is not possible. 

3 “* Est enim ille liber foetus quidam nr [z.e., noster] sane praeproperus, in quo si 
jactura facienda est, malim intercidat omnino quam in hominum manus incidat.” 
Father Christopher Grene in transcribing this letter (Co//ectanea P. i. 148) wrote non 
for xv, and this mistake has misled subsequent editors, ¢.g., Simpson, p. 83, and 
Father Morris, 2. Edmundi Campiani Opuscula, Barcinonae, 1888, p. 318. Simpson 


saved the sense by taking sane as ‘‘wholesomely,” thence ‘‘not wholesomely 
not wholesome, because premature.” Father H. Lucas, S.J., 
Librarian of Stonyhurst College, has kindly looked up Campion’s autograph there, 
Anglia I, fol, 24 v. and the solution of the difficulty is due to him. 


premature,” or ‘‘ 
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intended to prepare a more elaborate edition of his book, but 
“was crossed in the nick of this determination.” 

Sir James Ware went back to manuscript sources for his 
text. Tanner says that he followed the Cottonian MSS. at the 
British Museum, others that he copied the Heralds’ College 
MSS.,' but neither statement is true. Mr. Madan’s Summary 
Catalogue, of the Bodleian Library, states that their copy of the 
History was “the particular transcript from which Sir James 
Ware printed the work in 1633.” Though this does not seem 
to me to be fully established, yet it is at least certain that the 
Oxford copy was used in connection with this edition ; as for 
instance in correcting the press.” 

Opening any of these copies, we should not read far without 
discovering, on the one hand, many good epigrams and fine 
passages, and noticing, on the other hand, some obvious defects. 
It is evidently too short and sketchy ; the subject is expanded 
very irregularly. Mythology and ancient legend receive too 
much space; then generations and centuries pass with hardly a 
word of record! Other shortcomings will be mentioned later ; 
this is obvious on the first turning over of the leaves. As 
Stanihurst quaintly puts it: “Certes it was greatly to be 
lamented that either his theme had not been shorter, or else his 
leisure had not been longer.” 

The explanation lies in a consideration of the circumstances 
under which the book was written, circumstances which have 
been already explained. Though not a work of immense genius 
or of transcendent literary power, yet it is a miracle of calmness 
and self-restraint, considering that its writer was suffering under 
an irritating persecution, and that he was at the point of breaking 
for good and all with kith, kin, and native land for religion’s 


! British Museum, Vite//ius, f. ix. and Heraids’ College, Arundel MSS. 
Miscellanea, %. 32. 1 am indebted to the kindness of Mr, Everard Green, Roug: 
Dragon, for the opportunity of inspecting this volume. 

* The MS. is now n. 8913, o/im MS. Jones,n. 6. Father P. Ryan, S.J., who 
has consulted the volume, tells me that the MS. has red chalk marks to note the 
beginnings of various pages of Ware’s edition, and the signatures of the quires. There 
is a further argument from the typographical mistake made in printing a note on 
p. 68 of Ware, which is accounted for by a turn in the pages (fols. 54 to 54b) ofthe MS 

On the other hand, though an attempt has been made by Ware to preserve 
antique spelling, the spelling he actually adopts differs notably from that of this MS. 

So far as I have yet ascertained by collation, all three MSS. are of about equal 
value. [have not yet seen the Cambridge exemplars. It would be interesting to find 
out if Stanihurst’s copy of the MS. was preserved in Belgium, where he worked at it 


for Holinshed, or if Campion’s own copy still survived at Prague. 
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sake. Similarly, it is a very eloquent work, considering the 
haste and distraction amid which it was written. 

Descending to particulars, our curiosity will perhaps lead us 
to inquire first what view Campion took with regard to the 
Irish question of his day. As to this, we must confess that his 
position was not altogether creditable to him. In brief, the 
Irish problem presented itself to him in this way. The Irish 
seemed to him to be bent upon going backwards on the path of 
civilization, and to wish to return to medizval usages and the 
clan system.! In his eyes the good of Ireland depended upon 
education and assimilation to the ways of Renaissance Europe, 
to which it must arrive by adopting the manners and usages of 
England. If they did this their prospects would be brilliant in 
the extreme. The Anglo-Irish were to him ideals of vigour, 
enterprise, and other civic virtues. 

This gives us both the strong and weak points of his theory. 
It is well-intentioned and contains much that is obviously true, 
though it lacks true sympathy and insight into Irish character. 
No one will deny that education, reform, progress, were what 
Ireland needed. But the conclusion, that Ireland must Anglicize 
herself to get them, ignores all Irish rights of nationality, and 
the fact that it was the English Pale which was the chief barrier 
to the advance of civilization. That the English should regard 
themselves as the heaven-sent apostles of Ireland—this was in 
effect the xe plus ultra of English bigotry. And yet this is 
unmistakably involved in Campion’s habitual assumption that 
the Irish are “meer Irish;” and once he even went so far as 
to say that they should be “beholding to God for suffering them 
to be conquered.””” 

That Irishmen should have been deeply offended by such 
words can cause no surprise. The History has been coldly 
received, and sometimes severely denounced in the very country 
to which it should have been a source of consolation and pride. 
As yet, however, no formal enumeration or refutation of its 
offences has been essayed, and most of the expressions of 


1 «The Irish impositions of Coyne and Liverie, cartings, carriages, loadings, 
cosherings, bonnaght, and such like—which customes are the very nurse and teat 
of all Irish enormities, and extort from the poore tenants everlasting sesse, allowance 
of meate and money, their bodies and goods in service. So that their horses and 


their galloglashes lye still upon the farmers, eat them out, beggar the country, foster 
a sort of idle vagabonds, ready to rebell if their Lord command them, ever nusseled 
in stealth and robberyes.” (//istorie, p. 157.) 

2 Historie, Edit, 1809, p. 21. 
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resentment have been prompted (I fancy) rather by vexation 
at finding so great a name as Campion’s quoted among authors 
unfavourable to Ireland, than by an accurate study of what he 
really did say.! -Considering the generous way in which 
Irishmen will overlook old offences, when there are valid excuses 
to be made or genuine good services to be urged on the other 
side, I trust it may not be unreasonable to hope that they may 
yet find pleasure in what is really meritorious in Campion’s 
book. 

In brief, Campion’s excuse is that his book does not repre- 
sent a final judgment, but a transitional opinion. It is, as he 
confesses, distinctly “immature.” His mind was tending towards 
greater sympathy and appreciation of Ireland, when circum- 
stances, which seemed to him imperative, led him to commit his 
views to paper. He had no opportunity of personal intercourse 
with the Irish. He says, apologetically, that he “gladly would 
have” read their books, if he could have “found an interpreter 
or understood their tongue.” Instead of this he had to draw 
his ‘information through “familiar societie and daylie table- 
talke” with the Englishry of the Pale, who were of course 
extremely biassed against the Celt. 

Yet though his information was one-sided, we find that 
he deliberately diminishes what he found on record against 
Ireland, and enlarges what he has to say in its praise. A 
proof of this may be found by comparing his use of a 
certain chapter of Giraldus Cambrensis, with that made of 
it by another contemporary English writer. Giraldus* was 
unfortunately the only detailed writer about Ireland to whom 
Campion had access, and it is needless to say what a 
misfortune that was. The TZofographia reproaches the Irish 
for their “slimness” (if I may use a South African term), 


1 T have consulted the authors quoted by Father Hogan in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, 1891, pp. 629, 725; and it seems to me that he is quite fair in his summaries 
of the objections raised by Dr. Godfrey Keating, Mr. D’Arcy M‘Gee, Dr. Kelly, and 
Mr. Dewar. They do not discuss particular passages in Campion, but state in general 
that he ‘‘ wrote with all the prejudices of an Englishman of the sixteenth century ;” 
**never notices the piety, virtues, valour, and charity of the Irish ;” ‘‘ was employed 
to write down everything Irish;” ‘‘his hatred of the Irish was as intense and 
unnatural as that of Spenser.” It is hardly necessary to attempt a serious proof 
that these statements are not literally true. Whether they were not likely to arise 
out of Campion’s words, the reader must judge. 

2 Giraldus Cambrensis, 7ofographia Hibernia, dist. iii. cap. 20, Edit. Brewer, 
vol. v. p. 165, Bohn’s Translation, p. 135. Father Hogan says of Giraldus, ‘‘ A very 
bad guide, but Campion could find no other.” 
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in dealing with their foes. Campion’s contemporary begins 
his paraphrase thus : 

And here you may see the nature and disposition of this wicked, 
effrenated, barbarous and unfaithful nation, who (as Cambrensis writeth 
of them), they are a wicked and perverse generation, constant alwaies 
in that they be alwaies inconstant, faithfull in that they be alwaies 
unfaithfull, &c.! 


This sort of denunciation runs on for a whole column. 
Campion reduces Giraldus’s chapter to two sentences : 


Covenant and indent with them never so warilie, never so precisely, 
yet they have been found faithless and perjured. Where they are 
joined in colour of surest amity, there they intend to kill. 


And instead of saying, or letting it be understood, that 


Giraldus’s words were true of the Irish of later times, he gives 
express 
Advertisement to the Reader, that he impute not to them [zz., 


to the Irish of that day] the faults of their Ancestors, which here I 
have noted . . . from Giraldus, Solinus or others. 


Campion, as was to be expected, makes a good deal of the 
victories of the English over the Irish, and insists strongly on 
the rights which were won by the various treaties and capitu- 
lations ; but he can also speak generously of the splendid dash 
and courage of the Irish, and of their many successes, some of 
them permanent successes, over the English. In fact, when one 
reads the History closely, one finds that what is favourable is in 
quantity out of all comparison to what is unfavourable. If it 
were lawful to drop a few words here and there, and to 
emphasize occasionally by italics phrases and conclusions flatter- 
ing to the Irish, the book would pass as distinctly favourable to 
them. I may refer in proof of this to Father Hogan's articles, 
where he quotes page after page of friendly and even laudatory 
extracts, and he very truly says that they might be multiplied 
many times over. Father Hogan even declares that Campion 
has sometimes eulogized things Irish “more heartily than ever 
writer did before or since.” 

In truth Campion neither denies the good qualities of the 
Irish, nor does he speak falsely about their defects. It was 
impossible for him to be frankly in their favour before the 
audience which he was addressing ; and he has in fact diversified 


1 Holinshed, Edit. 1586, vol. iii. p. 133. 
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his praises with allusions, too many allusions, to their rudeness, 
divisions, the crimes of their forefathers, and other shortcomings, 
and he was exaggeratedly English in the remedies he desired. 
This does not redound to his praise, but it is easy to see that 
in his circumstances he had considerable excuses. He actually 
found it necessary in his introductory letter to his English 
friends to apologize for having been too frank ; and a contem- 
porary Protestant, Barnaby Rich, denounced his book as having 
done more to confirm the Irish in their errors than their own 
bards and rhymers. He seems to have hit the mark with men 
of his own day better than men of our day imagine. 

One cannot help speculating what he would have said and 
done had he come to Ireland as a priest and a Jesuit. He did 
not, in fact, in later life ever come across Irishmen, or have any 
chance of reforming his opinions from a better standpoint. A 
few stray words in his Life indicate that he continued to the 
end his devotion to the Irish Saints and his pleasure in Irish 
characters. We should have expected more from his //istory 
of Treland, because we really cannot help thinking of him 
primarily as a Catholic hero. But when we consider that it was 
a production of his Anglican days, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that it was under the circumstances a creditable piece of 
work. 

That he was then still an Anglican, though on the 
point of becoming a Catholic, is told us by Father Persons, his 
first and best biographer, though later and less authoritative 
writers say that he had been received before. It is a matter of 
interest to inquire what light we can obtain from the book itself 
on this point. I do not think that we can obtain anything 
decisive. All that is certain is that he was still anxious to be 
taken for a Protestant, and carefully avoids every distinctly 
Catholic statement, though there is also nothing decidedly 
Protestant. This leads to curious results. So great an historical 
event as the Reformation is passed over almost without notice. 
Only casually do we hear that the King “cast off his wife,” 
from which certain troubles ensued, and without one word of 


comment we are told that “ Abbeys were suppressed, and the 
King named Supreme Head and Lord of Ireland, because he 
recognized no longer to hold it of the Pope.” Of the changes 
under Mary and Elizabeth—nothing. 

One would have expected to be able to distinguish the 
writer’s religious opinions from the tone he adopts in writing 
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of the Popes. But here too he has carefully avoided committing 
himself. He never praises, he never blames, and sometimes 
uses odd circumlocutions, which seem at first a little shocking 
though really perfectly innocent. Thus he has to mention the 
Pope who reigned in 1320, whom we now reckon as John the 
Twenty-second, and who was by Platina reckoned as the Twenty- 
third! Campion calls him “ John XXI., so I reckon, omitting 
the schismatic and Dame Joan.” Thus he seems to be going 
out of his way to lay stress on the schisms in the medizval 
Papacy and on the legend of Pope Joan—though, to those who 
understand, his words only raise a little literary dust, of no 
distinctive significance whatever. 

In his chapters on the Irish Saints he dwells upon distinctly 
Catholic subjects longer than elsewhere. But whether his tone 
is more advanced than that which he would have used in his 
decidedly Anglican days, I cannot pretend to say. 

Writing on miracles he perhaps comes nearest of all to an 
open profession of Catholicism. He clearly and repeatedly 
dismisses the old legends, but owns that revelations and 
miracles may take place, and may have taken place in the 
lives of the Saints and at their shrines, &c.—though we are 
not “bound to believe any story besides that which is delivered 
us from the Scriptures with the consent of God’s Church.” 
Here again a phrase which, though so nearly orthodox, looks 
intentionally obscure. The writer was certainly very near the 
Church, but he seems to be distinctly avoiding a confession of 
his faith. 

Yet in his later writings Campion’s faith asserts itself 
vigorously. It is interesting to compare a few paragraphs of 
the Historte with subsequent passages in which similar thoughts 
recur. For instance, he praises Sir Thomas More very briefly 
at p. 110 of his //zstorie, very amply at the end of his Varratio 
Divortii Henrici V/I/® There is also an interesting parallel 
between the story of St. Bridget in the Hzstorie, pp. 61, 62, and 
the end of the oration De laudibus Scripturae Sacrae* In the 
Historie the writer speaks with notable purity and precision 


1 The discrepancy arises from certain anti-Popes being included in some lists, 


excluded in others. 

* The Saints are SS. Paladius, Patrick, Bridget, Madoc, Malachy, Malchus, &c. 
He also mentions the foundation of the eleven chief Irish Abbeys. 

% Edit. Barcelona, f. 1888, pp. 66—69. 

* Jbid. p. 193. 
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of language. In his Catholic work he also speaks from the 
heart and to the heart with a conviction nowhere found in the 
previous works. 

A comparison of his two descriptions of the character of 
Wolsey is well worthy of attention. In the Historie come the 


well-known lines: 


A man undoubtedly borne to honour, I thinke some Prince’s 
Bastard, no Butcher’s son. Exceeding wise, faire spoken, high minded, 
full of revenge, vicious of his body, lofty to his enemies were they 
never so bigge, to those that accepted and sought his friendship 
wonderfull courteous, a ripe schooleman, thrall to affections, brought 
a bed with flattery, insatiable to get, and more princelike in bestowing : 
as appeareth by his two Colledges at Ipswich and at Oxenford, th’ one 
suppressed with his fall, th’ other unfinished. And yet as it lieth, an 
house of Students (considering all appurtenances) incomparable through 
Christendome, whereof Henry the eight is now called Founder because 
he let it stand. 

He held and enjoyed at once the Bishopricks of Yorke, Durham, 
and‘ Winchester, the dignities of Lord Cardinall, Legate and Chan- 
cellour: the Abbey of St. Albans, diverse Prioryes, sundry fat Benefices 
in commendam. A great preferrer of his servants, advauncer of 
learning, stoute in every quarrell, never happy till his overthrow. 
Therein he shewed such moderation, and ended so patiently, that the 
houre of his death did him more honour than all the pompe of life 


passed. ! 


This is beautiful English, and a magnificent description of 
character. In his Latin theme we find the same frankness of 
judgment, the same deftness in the use of words ; but his space 
is more restricted, he has less scope for literary display. On 
the other hand, the personal trait at the end shows us a mind 
speaking quite freely and at its ease, which he never seems to 
do in the Historie. 


Vir excellentis ingenii nec illiteratus, natus Ipswichii obscuro loco, 
magnificentissimus, iracundus, confidens, scortator, simulator. Extruxit 
musarum domicilia, alterum Ipswichii quod Henricus diruit, alterum 
Oxonii tam spectabile, ut ei nullum praeterea totius Europae gymnasium 
aequetur: idque proventibus annuis ad circiter tria millia nostrorum 
nummorum pondera dotavit. Eius hodie fundator Henricus agnoscitur, 
quod aedificium non everterit, nec fructus addixerit aerario suo post- 
quam Cardinalis diem clauserat. Versiculi maiusculis litteris ad 


1 Historie, pp. 170, 171. Reprinted in Holinshed, Edit. 1577, vol. ii. p. 1,556; 
Edit. 1586, vol. iii. p. 917. 
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vestibulum ingredientis Elizabethae, testantur incisi: quorum postre- 
mus fuit. 
Imperfecta tui subiens monumenta parentis : 
quo nihil vidi miserius: obliterari memoriam praestantissimi patroni, 
conferri in eum, qui omnem honestatem profuderit, divina et humana 
omnia miscuerit, Religionem et rem Britanniae publicam exciderit.! 


The last quotation from the Hzstorie brings before us the most 
important point we ought to notice in it—I mean its eloquence. 
There can be no sort of question, that Campion could use his 
native tongue with remarkable power, and this, his only extant 
English work, was written by him primarily as a display of 
style. It was, perhaps, not meant to be published; it was 
certainly not intended to be either a political or a religious 
pamphlet. It was written to be circulated amongst his patrons, 
and to show that he had been becomingly occupied during his 
stay in Ireland. “I render you my poor book,” he says in his 
dedicatory letter to Leicester, “as an account of my voyage.” It 
was a new theme, a thorny subject, hard to handle, in which he 
would have few rivals. Their patronage ought to be ensured, if 
his book was of a sort to please them. 

Unfortunately as we have seen, he had had so little time 
to gather materials, so few weeks to spend on elaboration, that 
his work could not on the whole be considered a brilliant success. 
But for certain epochs and passages, he had got all that he 
wanted, and there he is no doubt admirable. His best pages 
by far are those devoted to what I may call the legend of the 
Earls of Kildare. His friend Richard Stanihurst, as we have 
heard, was at one time tutor to the children of their family, and 
there was also some intercourse with Melchior Hussey, Kildare’s 
steward. Through them or through their friends Campion was 
well informed about the family traditions, and wherever the 
name of Fitzgerald is mentioned, there we are almost sure to find 
some brilliant writing. The best of these passages is that which 
describes the meeting of Silken Thomas with Wolsey. As it 
covers many pages, I have had to abbreviate a great deal. 
The Cardinal begins : 


“‘T wot well, my lord, that I am not the meetest man at this board 
to charge you with these treasons. . . . I must have leave, notwith- 
standing, to trumpe your treasons in your way, howsoever you take 
me. 


1 Campiani Opuscula, 1888, pp. 58, 59. 
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“First you remember how the lewde earle, your kinsman—who 
passeth not whom he serve, might he change his master,—sent his 
confederates with letters of credence to Frauncis the French King, and 
having but cold comfort there, to Charles the Emperour, proffering the 
helpe of Mounster and Connaght towards the conquest of Ireland, if 
either of them would help to win it from our King. How many letters 
—what precepts, what messages, what threats have been sent you 
to apprehend him—and yet not done! Why so? Forsooth—I could 
not catch him. Nay nay, Earle. Forsooth you would not nightly watch 
him. 

“Had you but lost a cow or a garron! of your own, two hundred 
Kyrneghes would have come at your whistle, to rescue the prey from 
the uttermost edge of Ulster. All the Irish must have given you the 
way. But in pursuing so weighty a cause as this—Merciful God, how 
nice, how dangerous, how wayward have you been !” 

Whilst the Cardinall was speaking, the Earl chafed and changed 
colour, and sundry offers made to answer every sentence as it came. 
At last he broke out and interrupted them thus : 

“ My Lord Chancellour—I beseech you pardon me. I am short- 
witted, and you, I perceive intend a long tale. If you proceed in this 
order, half my purgation will be lost for lack of carryage. 1 have 
no ‘schoole tricks nor art of memory. Except you hear me while I 
remember your words, your second process will hammer out the 
former. 

“What my cousin of Desmond hath compassed, as I know not, so I 
beshrew his naked heart for holding out so long. But go to! Suppose 
he never be had, what is Kildare to blame for it? Cannot the Earle 
of Desmond shift, but I must be of counsell? Cannot he be hid, 
except I wink? If he be befriended, am I a traitor? This is a doughty 
kind of accusation, which they urge against me, wherein they are 
stabled and myred at my first deniall. 

“You would not see him, say they,—Who made them so familiar 
with mine eye-sight? Or when was the Earle within my £guénas? 
Or who stood by when I let him slip, or where are the tokens of my 
wilful] hood-winking ?—O, but you sent him word to beware of you. 
Who was the messenger, where are the letters ? Convince my negative ! 
See how loosely this idle reason hangeth.—Desmond is not taken— 
well, we are in fault. Why ?—Because you are. Who proves it ?— 
Nobody. What, conjectures?—So it seemeth. To whom ?—To our 
enemies. Who told it them, what other ground?—None. Will they 
sweare it ?—They will sweare it. 

“Of my cousin Desmond they may lye lewdly, since no man can 
heere well tell the contrary. ‘Touching myself, I never noted in them 
either so much wit or so much faith, that I could have gaged upon 


” 


their silence the life a good hound, much less my owne. . . . 


1 Garron is Irish for a small horse, a hack. 
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So does the vigorous declamation run on till we get to 
the character of the Cardinal already quoted. 
Mr. Simpson, after praising Campion’s speeches as of “vast 


»” 


dramatic power,” goes on to say that “some of his orations only 


want metre to be comparable with those of his great dramatic 
contemporaries.” It will therefore be to the point to cite the 
lines in which Shakespeare adapts to his purpose Campion’s 
character of Wolsey, which he had read in Holinshed’'s Chronicle. 


This Cardinal 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer, 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting 
(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely: ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you 
Ipswich and Oxford! One of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 
The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendome shall ever speak his virtue 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little. 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God.’ 

We have now seen an example of Campion’s orations, which 
form, on the whole, the most striking feature in his book. We 
have also read one of his descriptions of character, which though 
perhaps less attractive, are certainly far harder to compose. 
Their number, the distinct individuality of each, and the 
skill with which the pictures are drawn, are very remarkable. 
I may now show how he tells a short story. That which follows 


“ 


has its bearing on the late controversy concerning the “ Fortress 


Incubus.” 


The same time there dwelled in Ulster Sir Robert Savage, a 
wealthie Knight, who the rather to preserve his owne, beganne to wall 
and fortifie his mannor houses, with castles and plyes against the Irish 
enemy, exhorting his heire, Sir Henry Savage, to intend that worke so 
beneficiall for himself and his posterity. ‘Father [quoth he] I 


1 Henry VIII, iv, 2; cf. Malone, vol. xix. p. 447; Payne Collier (1858), vol. iv. 
p- 439. Father O’Carroll, Address at Clongowes Wood Coll., 1874. 
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remember the Proverbe, ‘ Better a castle of bones than of stones.’ 
Where strength and courage of valiant men are to helpe us, never will I, 
by the grace of God, cumber myself with dead walls. My fort shall be 
wheresoever young blouds be stirring, and where I find roome to 
fight.” 

The father, in a fume, let lye the building and foreswore it. But 
yet the want thereof and such like, hath beene the decaye as well of the 
Savages as of all the Englishe gentlemen in Ulster, as the lacke of 
walled towns is also the principall occasion of rudeness and wildeness 


in other parts of Ireland.? 


The following extract contains a prognostication of the 
future fate both of Campion and of Ireland, with which we may 
becomingly close. 


I remember Cambrensis writethe himself merrily to have objected 
to Morris, then Archbishop of Cashell, that Ireland in so many 
hundred yeares had not brought forth one martyr. The Bishop 
answered pleasantly (but alluding to the late murther of Thomas of 
Canterbury). “Our people [quoth he] notwithstanding their other 
enormities, yet have evermore spared the bloode of Saints. Marry, 
now we are delivered to such a nation, that is well acquainted with 
making martyrs. Henceforwards I trust this complaint shall cease.” 


J. H. POLLEN. 


1 Historie of Ireland, Edit. 1809, pp. 133, and 84. 
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—— 


IN the early times of European civilization, as we all know, 
the seas round England and Ireland and all the northern coasts 
were infested by pirates; sea-robbers, sailing to and fro, and 
attacking for plunder any defenceless vessels they might 
encounter on the high seas; and as near our own times as 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth (much nearer, indeed, sub rosa), 
her subjects and those of other sovereigns were wont to indulge 
in this perilous but exciting pastime. 

It should not surprise us, therefore, to learn that, besides the 
rough and hardy sea-dogs who roamed the seas on plunder 
bent, history has handed down to us the name of a female 
pirate, and she an Irish chieftainess, or queen. 

Her name was Grainne O’Mailly, or O'Malley, a name 
which some render into English as Grace O'Mailly, but which 
in reality meant “the Ugly O’Mailly,” a far less grace-ful and 
very uncomplimentary designation ! 

This ill-favoured but daring lady, whose name is still a 
familiar one in the land of her birth, is the heroine of many a 
romantic legend and stirring ballad, especially in the west of 
Ireland, and a writer in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century tells us that 


she is now most vividly remembered by tradition, and people were 
living in the last generation who conversed with people who knew her 


personally. 


A computation which seems to bring the times of Elizabeth 


very close to our own lives. 

She was the daughter of Owen O’Mailly, called Dhubdara, 
or, of the Black Oak, according to the frequent custom of dis- 
tinguishing persons of position by some special sodriguet, or 
nickname. He came of a stock far-famed for their seafaring 
exploits, and as head of the clan of the wild fisher-folk and 
mariners of the west, as, Lord of the Isles of Arran, otherwise 
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called “the Borough of the O’Mailly’s,” now the baronies of 
Murrisk and Borrishoole, he roved the sea in search of stray 
Spanish galleons or hapless merchant vessels. 

At his death, presumably somewhere about 1560, he left two 
children, Grainne, a girl of nineteen, who had already accom- 
panied her father on many of his piratical excursions, and a son 
of tender years, who, though nominally the chief of the clan, 
was now set aside by his very energetic and determined sister, 
who promptly assumed command of her father’s little fleet, and 
soon made her name famous along the wild and rocky coast of 
Connemara. This fleet, estimated the strongest and best 
appointed in Ireland (where almost every coast-lord was also 
a pirate), was principally composed of corracles, or boats built 
of basket-work, covered with horse hides, although she probably 
owned also a few of the clumsy wooden ships of the period ; 
and their chief harbour was at Clare Island, where her castle, 
Carrigahowly, was, like a true ocean-queen’s eyrie, built right 
down to the very edge of the water. Popular report had it that 
her vessels when in harbour were not only moored, but tied 
together with a rope, one end of which was passed into the 
castle by a hole in the wall, and that their chieftainess slept 
with it wound round her arm in case of any attempt to attack 
or steal them by night. 

As has often been the case in other instances, Grainne’s 
renown soon attracted to her standard a number of wild and 
lawless adventurers from all parts of Ireland whom she ruled 
with iron sway, and led in many successful raids, especially 
against the vessels of the English Government, which became 
so incensed against her that she was actually proclaimed an 
outlaw, and a price of £500 placed upon her head, while 
her sea-girt castle was besieged—unsuccessfully, however—by 
the English troops stationed in Galway. The stalwart sea queen 
gave them battle, and after a fortnight’s skirmishing they retired 
discomfited to their headquarters. 

It may have been about this time that she gave her hand to 
the chief of an even more bellicose clan than her own—that 
which went by the name of “ The ferocious O’Flaherties ;” a 
band of men so dreaded by the Anglo-Norman settlers in 
Galway that they inscribed over the gate of their city, as a 
talisman, the words: “ From the ferocious O’Flaherties, good 
Lord deliver us!” This O’Donnell O’Flaherty seems to have 


taken little part in the doings either of his wife or of his clan, 
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and the union was probably of short duration, for we find 
Grainne once more as a widow collecting her somewhat scattered 
retainers and beginning a fresh career of piracy, under the plea 
that her ordinary revenues having ceased at his death, she was 
forced to maintain herself and her people by the rich loot 
gathered from Spanish galleons or English merchantmen. 

Although leading so apparently lawless a life, “queen” 
Grainne, as she may be called, showed herself no unworthy 
ruler of the district in which she ruled supreme. She founded 
and endowed religious houses; she made treaties with other 
“powers ;” she educated her children and strove to establish 
their rights, and promoted early marriages among her people 
with a view to preserving chastity among them. 

All this may be called the earlier life of Grainne O’Mailly ; 
for her career seems very distinctly divisible into two periods: 
the latter one beginning with her second marriage to a 
Norman knight, Sir Richard Bourke, or Burke, chief of the 
sept of Mayo, called Eughter, the “lower” or younger branch, 
in contradistinction to the upper or elder (Clanricharde) branch. 
His nickname was “ Richard in Iron,” in allusion to the plate 
armour he usually wore ; and whether or not he was a more 
self-assertive person than Grainne’s first husband, certain it is 
that from this time onwards, instead of plundering and harrying 
the English, as of old, she entered into an alliance with them. 
A report from the English Viceroy to his Sovereign, in the year 


1576, says that 


There came to me a most famous feminine sea-captain, called 
Grany-y-Mallye, and offered her service unto me whersoever I would 
command her, with three galleys and two hundred fighting men, either in 
Ireland or Scotland. She brought with her her husband, for she was, 
as well by sea as by land, more than master’s mate with him. He was 
of the nether Bourkes ; and now, as I hear, MacWilliam Euter, and 
called by the nickname “ Richard in Iron.” This was a notorious 
woman in all the coasts of Ireland. This woman did Sir Philip see and 
speak with ; he can more at large inform you of her. 


Some time later, and in consequence of the constant 
troubles in ever-lawless Galway between Celt and Saxon, 
Queen Elizabeth invited the Irish  chieftainess— whom 
she doubtless considered her vassal—to confer upon the 
matters in dispute at a personal interview. The Connaught 
princess agreed, and came to England with a numerous retinue, 
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performing the whole journey by sea, from her own western 
castle to the Tower of London, up the broad and picturesque 
Thames, thronged with barges and pleasure boats. While at 
sea a little son was born to her, named, in memory of the event, 
Teoboid na Lung, or 7heobald of the ship ; and many must have 
been the curious glances and wondering comments which 
greeted the arrival of this half-barbarian but proud little band 
of western Celts, headed by their tall, dark, fierce-looking 
princess. 

Restless and dark—its sharp and rapid look 

Show’d a fierce spirit prone a wrong to feel 

And quicker to revenge it. As a book 

That sunburnt brow did fearless thoughts reveal; 

And in her girdle was a skeyne of steel. 

Her crimson mantle her gold brooch did bind, 

Her flowing garments reached unto her heel, 

Her hair part fell in tresses unconfined, 

And part a silver bodkin fastened up behind. 


One wonders which of the little crowd of historic courtiers 
may have stood behind the fair-haired, imperious Elizabeth 
as she stepped forward to greet her s¢ster-monarch on that 
eventful day. Was courtly Raleigh among the group? or witty 
Sidney? or pensive Burleigh? or was the observant playwright, 
Will Shakespere, among the crowd which thronged the water- 
side as the “ half-barbarian,”’—for so he must have deemed her— 
princess, in her golden ornaments and robes of rich Irish 
embroideries (for Irish maidens were far-famed workers with 
the patient needle), stepped from her corracle to the Tower 
steps ? 

They had probably received a somewhat grotesque descrip- 
tion in advance of this Connaught Princess, who “ by the sheer 
force of her indomitable will,” as a more sympathetic chronicler 
has it, had mastered and held under obedience a band of the 
fiercest and most lawless men in Ireland: the pirates of the 
Atlantic coast ; for as one old writer told his contemporaries : 


She was a great pirate and plunderer from her youth. It is Trans- 
cended to us by tradition, that the very Day she was brought to bed 
of her first child, that a Turkish Corsair attacked her ships, and that 
they were Getting the Better of her Men, she got up, put the Quilt 
about her, and a string about her neck, took two Blunder Bushes in 
her hand, came on Deck, began damming and capering about, her 
monstrous size and odd figure surprised the Turks, their officers 
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gathered together talking of her; this was what she wanted, stretched 
both her hands, fired the two Blunder Bushes at them and Destroyed 
the officers. 


Yet, when it came toa personal interview, Grainne knew well 
how to maintain her own dignity; and when the English Queen 
offered her the title of countess, she declined it, reminding her 
sister-monarch that she was already a queen. She would, 
however, accept a title for her baby son, Theobald, which was 
immediately bestowed, the babe being brought before Elizabeth, 
who dubbed him Viscount Mayo. 

The points at issue having been duly discussed, and a new 
treaty agreed upon, Queen Grainne set sail again for her native 
land; and the occurrence took place which is now one of the 
most well-known of Irish traditions. A violent storm obliged 
the little fleet to take refuge in Howth harbour, and Grainne, 
with her retinue, landed and went up to the castle, where she 
expected to be received with the traditional Irish hospitality. 
But the doors were shut ; the inmates were feasting within, and 
the storm-bound travellers were, strange to say, refused admit- 
tance. Burning with very excusable indignation, the haughty 
chieftainess perforce retraced her steps seawards, and while 
traversing the castle grounds, espied a beautiful child, apparently 
playing about alone. She inquired who he was, learned that 
he was heir to the Lord of Howth, and promptly bore him off 
to her ship, and when the storm abated, to Connaught, as a 
hostage ; refusing to yield him up till the distracted father had 
pledged his knightly word that ever after the castle doors should 
stand open at meal times, and no passer-by be refused hospitality. 
The custom was maintained until recent years. 

So Queen Grainne returned home in peace and honour, died 
at a ripe old age, and was buried in a monastery which she 
herself had founded within her own domains. 


T. L. L. TEELING. 
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WE are in the little station at Darjeeling, about to take our 
places in the train for the return journey on the wonderful 
mountain railway that in fifty miles mounts eight thousand 
feet into the clouds. It is a startling change from the hot, 
reeking plains of Bengal. We gladly leave Calcutta and the 
fetid atmosphere of its native quarters, and in less than twenty- 
four hours are in the fresh, bracing air of the hills. From 
go® in the shade to a something below freezing point is a rapid 
change, and we hail with approval the exchange from a punkah 
to a blazing fire of logs. 

A few years ago a journey to the mountain stations involved 
more than a week’s discomfort, and enabled the traveller to 
obtain an uneasy experience of the various ways of Indian 
locomotion. Now all is changed, and we found our journey to 
the hills an extremely pleasant pilgrimage. Our peas were 
most emphatically boiled. The first three hundred miles 
across the great Bengal plain were not, indeed, particularly 
striking. It is an almost dead level with the densest of 
populations. Interspersed with the treeless plain are dreary 
wastes of brown paddy fields, soon again to be green with 
waving crops, with occasional groves of palms and mangoes, 
gay with the bright pink flower of the Simla cotton tree. A 
wide branch of the Ganges had to be crossed by a steam ferry, 
the transit being agreeably utilized for an al fresco dinner, 
served on deck. At one table were a merry crowd of the pupils 
of the Sisters of Loretto, a teaching Order, who pass the cold 
season at Calcutta, and the hot months in the more bracing 
temperature of Darjeeling. 

The early morning brings us to Silligori, where the 
Himalayan Railway begins its upward flight, and the peaks of 
the giant range are soon visible to us over the foot hills. 

This mountain line is of the most primitive. It is simply 
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a steam tramway laid on the not over smooth roads of the 
country. The carriages are all open at the sides, a curtain 
the only protection against rain or wind. A seven miles’ ride 
through a flat district studded with tea plantations brought us 
to Sookna, where the real ascent began, and in the next forty 
miles we mounted more than seven thousand feet, or two 
hundred feet per mile, a fairly rapid rise. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the beauties of this marvellous ride. The hill slopes 
were thickly wooded, the character of the vegetation, as we 
rose higher, changing from the tropical to the temperate zone. 
By a series of bold zig-zags, by which at times we crossed and 
recrossed the road we had just left, the valley was left far below, 
and a magnificent panoramic view of the great Indian plains 
unrolled before us, the silvery lines of the great rivers being 
visible for an interminable distance. 

Nearing the crest we found ourselves in a thick fog that 
would not have disgraced the Grampians. The effect was most 
weird and strange. As the wind gusts swept away the mist, 
the eye looked down into unfathomable gorges, the tall trees 
standing out spectre-like in the haze. 

Now and again the train slows up to take on board some 
neighbouring tea-planter on his way to Darjeeling and dissipa- 
tion. When at length the summit is gained, we emerge from 
the ghost-like shroud, and there at our feet is a marvellous 
panorama. The bright afternoon sun lights up Darjeeling and 
its picturesque buildings, while far above it, cold and clear, the 
Himalayas rise into space, range upon range of icy peaks 
stretching on either hand for hundreds of miles. The town 
itself occupies a projecting headland jutting out into an 
immense valley, which surrounds it on three sides without a 
break between it and the great mountains, forty miles away as 
the crow flies. 

In the dim twilight of the early morning, a native servant 
rouses us to see the sunrise. From the outside verandah we 
survey the wonderful spectacle. 

The clouds have shrouded the base of the range, but have 
left some ten thousand feet of the upper heights unveiled. 
Cold and gray the shadows of the night depart little by little 
as we watch; a faint rosy hue, like the blush on a maiden’s 
cheek, steals gradually down from the serrated summits till 
the entire range is lighted up by the day-god. Without a cloud 
to fleck these snow masses they rise into space an unbroken, 
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bewildering array of peaks. Mount Everest, the monarch of 
the group, is beyond our ken, but Kinchinjunga, the next in 
height, is plainly visible. 

Glorious as are the ever-changing effects as the sun increases 
in power, the view valleywards is still more entrancing. The 
huge basin, to within a thousand feet of us, is filled with a 
densely-packed mass of cloud, for all the world like some grey, 
waveless sea. As we gaze, all is in motion. Like the 
imprisoned genii that escaped from the vase in the Arabian 
Nights tale, the clouds begin to rise in majestic wreaths, higher 
and higher, spreading like a pall over the mountain summits and 
in an inconceivably short space of time wiping them out as with 
a damp sponge. 

The few days of our stay did not hang heavy upon our 
hands. There are any number of delightful excursions to be 
made from Darjeeling; short walks in its immediate vicinity 
and more ambitious ones up the Teesta Pass in the direction of 
Thibet. A visit to the old cantonments of Senchal occupied 
our first day. We began our ramble along picturesque 
mountain paths winding through English-looking woods, giving 
us now and again peeps into deep secluded valleys, many of their 
sides green with the sprouting tea-crops. Leaving the present 
military station of Jallipahar, we climb the hillside by a 
well-kept bridle-path. Soon against the skyline rise on the 
summit the ruined chimneys of the deserted cantonments, like 
columns to mark the route. Strange that such a bleak, 
exposed spot should have been chosen, where all the winds of 
heaven seemed to concentrate. It was yet another case of, 
“some one had blundered.” For several years, in spite of an 
ever-increasing death-rate, the military authorities persisted in 
their folly, and then common-sense conquered. Now all is 
dreary and forsaken, like an evicted village in melancholy 
Connemara. One peak bears the ominous title of Tiger Hill. 
Curious as it may seem, these unwelcome visitants, whom we 
naturally associate with a tropical temperature, used often to 
venture into these uncongenial latitudes, though of late years 
they have almost disappeared. Leopards, however, are still 
common, and hardly a month clapses without one of these 
spotted beauties being trapped or shot. 

Our next morning we devoted to a visit to a Bhootean 
village perched like an eyrie on the mountain-side below 
Darjeeling. Picturesque enough in the distance, it proved 
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anything but inviting on a nearer approach, out-doing old 
Cologne in the variety of its odours. It was an Oriental 
Clovelly. The one-storied houses, squat erections of mud and 
stone, were scattered in admired confusion among the rocks. 
For the most part they clustered round a fine Buddhist temple, 
with an extensive Lamasery attached for the attendant priests. 
Through the wide-open doorway we can see into its recesses, 
dimly lighted-up with a few pendent lamps. Prominent in the 
foreground were three or four gigantic praying machines, which 
could be set going at once by means of a rope for “a con- 
sideration,” as Andrew Fairservice would have said, to the 
Lama on duty. Customers were numerous, the fee being a 
very small one. A vigorous pull sent the wheels whirring 
round for some minutes, and it was amusing to watch the 
satisfaction on the face of the investor as he beheld the prayers to 
his credit side so rapidly mounting up. Outside were two very 
juvenile Lamas, who at our advent began pirouetting around, 
and being encouraged thereunto by backsheesh, they went 
through several dances in a light and graceful manner. A 
week ago a grand hop, by the whole strength of the company, 
had been given in honour of Lady Ripon, which highly diverted 
the English visitors. 

On our homeward climb we overtook a travelling Lama in 
full canonicals, who looked a tremendous swell. His outer 
garb was a dark-red robe, which set off the colour of his orange 
caftan and bright-red continuations. His hat was a most 
wonderful erection, conical in shape, with huge outstanding 
ears terminating in a metal top. In his right hand he carried 
a sort of trident, the sharp end of which he used as an alpen- 
stock, while from his left dangled a set of black and red beads 
mounted in silver. A most prominent and gruesome ornament 
was a trumpet in a brass case depending from his waist-belt, 
the said trumpet being made from a human thigh-bone. 

A morning or two later saw us in the primitive railway-station, 
about to take the one train in the day to Calcutta. Just as 
the little engine was getting up steam, we caught sight among 
the group of gazing Bhootanese of an old fellow working 
vigorously at his praying wheel, which no respectable Buddhist 
is ever seen without. The ordinary ones used by the poorer 
people are common brass affairs containing on a scroll an 
extract from the holy Book of Buddha, with the mystic words : 
Om, mani podme, which may be freely translated, “O, the gem 
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in the lotus.” This particular praying machine, however, was a 
much grander affair, being mounted in silver-filagree work, 
and bedight with rough turquoises. Whatever their quality, 
they are all alike. in having around the handle the sacred 
formula. The operator, when piously disposed, twists the 
wheel round and round, repeating the mystic syllables, and 
scoring thereby any amount of prayers. Quite a library of 
books has been written, says Father Huc, by Buddhist authors 
on these three words, in which they have piled up one extra- 
vagance on another to explain their hidden meaning. The 
Lamas declare that the doctrine contained in these marvellous 
words is immense, and that the whole life of a man is insufficient 
to measure their length and breadth. 

Our friend, while working his celestial aid for dear life, kept 
a wary eye, at least, so it seemed to us, on the group of 
Europeans, and when we asked for a nearer look he at once 
handed it over. <A Belgian colonel jokingly put it into his 
pocket, handing over a couple of rupees in payment. It was 
delightful to see the owner’s look of horror as he shrieked out 
a noisy refusal. Then the biddings began from the several 
competitors. Five, ten, fifteen rupees were offered and refused. 
The train was just about to move, when a Bhootanese, a sort 
of amicus curie who had been an interested spectator, rushed 
up to the carriage. “He take twenty rupee.’ We were too 
quick for the Belgian colonel. In a brace of strides we reached 
the vendor, thrust the rupee notes into his almost reluctant 
hands, and in another moment we were descending towards the 
plains, gloating over our newly-acquired treasure. 

At Kurseong, some two thousand feet lower, we stopped for 
dinner. It lies in a pretty, sheltered valley, the slopes covered 
with tea plantations. They hardly add to the beauty of the 
surroundings, as most of the timber has to be cut down, to 
allow the scrubby little plants free sun and air. Not having 
as yet visited a tea-garden, and learning there was plenty of 
time before the train started, we scrambled down to the nearest 
plantation. We found on our return the station empty, and 
saw to our dismay the train disappearing round the first curve. 
We gave chase, hoping to get within hail from the opposite side 
of the zig-zag, but all our frantic shouting and signalling were 
in vain, and our luggage and hopes of seeing Calcutta on the 
morrow rapidly faded in the distance. It was, to say the least, 
a most unpleasant predicament, as there is only one through 
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train in the day. We were like Orlando “chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy,” when a shrill whistle sounded in our 
ears and we saw with satisfaction a little pilot engine which the 
penitent station-master, awake to his lapse of duty, had sent 
after us. There was no time to be lost if we were to catch the 
train speeding away so swiftly in front. To our inquiry if he 
could manage it, the engine-driver replied dubiously that he 
would have to run at double-speed, a somewhat risky thing on 
such a line, but that “if we didn’t mind, he didn’t.” So away 
we went, steam was put on to its full extent, and we were soon 
tearing down the inclines at an ever-increasing speed. It was 
our first experience on a pilot engine. We have had in our 
time a fair share of exciting locomotion by flood or field. We 
have shot dangerous rapids in the frailest of skiffs, rattled down 
hills steep as a house-side in a Norwegian carriole, had a 
mauvats quart d’heure ona restive elephant among the crags 
of Jaipur, and been run away with on a hard-mouthed hunter 
over bank, bush and scaur in the Pytchley country, but never 
experienced one tithe of the sensational excitement that we 
felt on this fiery demon, careering, as it seemed, to almost 
certain destruction. 

The pace increased, the engine’s blood was up, and so was 
ours. The nervousness of the first few minutes was gone and 
we began to enter thoroughly into the spirit of the adventure. 
On we dashed, getting at each moment soul-curdling peeps 
down the precipices on either side, with waving tree-tops 
hundreds of feet below us. Our progress, if swift, was anything 
but smooth. The line was roughly laid and many a jump and 
jolt did our little engine give, and when at times she almost 
bounded in the air we had to hold on like grim death to the 
frail bar in front. Some of the curves were so abrupt that again 
and again we felt sure that the engine must leave the rails as 
it plunged wildly round them. Like Curtius of old, we seemed 
to be dashing headlong into the yawning gulf, when just as 
we were on the very verge of the abyss, our chariot, with a 
horrible grinding of wheels which ran a cold shudder through 
us, whisked us away from the impending danger. But they 
had an irresistible fascination for us, these curves. We felt that 
each one might be the last, yet we had lost all sense of fear, 
and as it was passed in safety we looked forward to the 
next almost with impatience. For some time we saw no signs 
of the train we were pursuing. We made the gorges echo 
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and re-echo with our shrill whistling without getting a response. 
Now we found time to have a little talk with our driver. He 
was a Frenchman, a Marseillais, who had spent most of his 
life in India. He had occupied his present post since the 
opening of the line: but he frankly owned that he was not 
in love with his job. “ Cétait trop dangereux,’ and that was a 
fact. “Some day or another there would be a bad smash ;” 
and he shrugged his shoulders as only a Frenchman can. We 
asked him as to the brake-power employed: and it was hardly 
reassuring to learn that he could pull up his train in a hundred 
yards or so. Just as we were tearing down a more than usually 
precipitous part of the road, we felt our arm grasped by our 
companion. “ Regardez /a-bas,” said he, pointing to where the 
cliff went almost sheer down, and where on a ledge some twenty 
feet below us was perched a Bhootean hut with a very dilapi- 
dated roof. “Last week, monsieur, I was taking a ballast train 
down to Silligori, when just here a coupling iron broke, and one 
of the waggons went over /d-das. Fortunately it was stopped 
by the hut there, which saved it from a thousand feet fall into 
the valley.” “It is to be hoped no one was at home,” we 
remarked parenthetically. ‘“ M/alheureusement, monsieur, a poor 
child was crushed and died in my arms as I was taking it to 
Darjeeling Hospital. I am to appear next week before the 
district judge, but they can hardly condemn me for what was 
a pure accident.” 

Just then the sweetest music we ever heard reached our ears 
in the responsive shriek of the train in front: and in a few 
minutes we were being welcomed by our fellow-travellers, who 
had given us up for lost, and were gudtte pour la peur of our 
romantic ride, one that we shall never forget. 

J. S. SHEPARD. 
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WHATEVER success Socialism has achieved, is owing in a great 
measure to the name it bears. The word “social” implies 
all that is friendly and benevolent, and it therefore appeals 
with considerable force to the great mass of humanity when 
attached to any particular “ism.” But quite apart from the 
name, if we take the leading tenets and arguments of Socialism 
and examine them impartially, and also with a view to abstract- 
ing all that is true and practicable in them, many difficulties 
and obstacles to the successful working of the Socialist system 
will appear. It is no small matter to devise suitable means 
for governing, in a manner satisfactory to all parties, the 
economic affairs of this or any other country. Whilst the 
magnitude of the task is recognized, it will be understood that 
the Socialist party deserve credit for endeavouring to grapple 
with the gigantic task of rectifying social evils. Unfortunately 
however, their system like so many others, attributes the evils 
to the wrong causes, and consequently the cures they apply 
fail to effect the necessary change for the better. 

In the first place, let us consider the principal method by 
which the Socialist Government would save the masses from 
the greed and rapacity of the capitalist (whose presence in 
society works so much evil amongst the working classes), z.¢., 
the nationalization of the land and of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange. The object of this arrangement 
is evidently to sweep away all class distinctions, and to make 
the nation as a whole work in the same way and for the same 
end: to identify the interests of the individuals that compose 
the State, whether the individuals are each and all willing to 
aim for the same national objects or not. The first difficulty 
would be, how to preserve the liberty of the individual, and 
yet allow scope for following individual tastes and legitimate 
desires. There is to be only one class, namely, the producer, 
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who of course would also be the consumer, seeing that 
everything produced would be intended for the use of the 
producers. Everyone would be absolutely dependent on the 
State, and would have no appeal but from the State to the State. 
If one employed in any particular department of national 
utility considered himself aggrieved by the conduct of those 
above him (in office of course) he might appeal, and might 
obtain redress; but if his case went against him, he could not 
leave the service and seek employment elsewhere. Such a 
course would be impossible, and submission to injustice, perhaps, 
would be all that was left to him. Here we see that although 
all are apparently reduced to one class, there still remain two— 
the governing class and the class governed. Those belonging 
to the latter would have to agree to the dictation of the former, 
or else have a general election every month, a costly and 
inconvenient alternative. Under such a system there could 
be nothing to preserve the balance of things in favour of the 
individual. Competition under one aspect only would be done 
away with, and that the very kind of competition that operates 
at the present time in favour of the working class, namely 
competition amongst employers, or the capitalist class. 

The State would be the sole employer, with no one else to 
compete against it. Whatever terms it made through the 
people’s representatives would simply be irresistible. But, 
competition amongst the employées would remain. All positions 
of value, of course would go to the best men; and how could 
the best men be selected unless through competition with their 
fellows? The standard of efficiency would be made by the 
hardest workers and the most talented amongst us, and all the 
rest would have to work up to that standard, if equitable distri- 
bution was expected. 

Now, most working men know that there are those amongst 
them who do not spare themselves, when it is a matter of 
obtaining first place. This class is known as “hashers,” and 
they work themselves half to death to obtain a word of praise 
or a few shillings extra. The standard to be worked up to is 
determined by this class, and all who cannot work as hard as 
they do are left behind, and have to take the lowest places and 
the lowest wages. Under Socialism this kind of competition 
would certainly exist (because no form of Government can 
change man’s nature), but it would not be counterbalanced by 
competition that would reach the employing agency of the 
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State. The weakest would go to the wall as surely under 
Socialism as they do at present; and yet they would not have 
the advantage they have now. If a man finds that too much 
work is expected of him in one firm, as things are arranged at 
present, he can look about for employment in a rival firm where 
conditions may be a little easier. That would be impossible 
were the State the sole employer, because there would only be 
one standard, and that—the highest. 

But, of course, we are told that all commodities produced 
would be for use and not for profit. This would be possible in 
a family concern where each member worked for the benefit of 
the rest, in order that by so doing he himself might proportion- 
ately benefit. Moreover, he has a guarantee, as long as the 
family holds together, that his expectations will be verified. 
But if we substitute the State for the family we find a remark- 
able difference. Each member in the State has not the interest 
of the whole commonwealth at heart, because the proportionate 
return for effort expended is not guaranteed. The reason for 
production could never be for the use of the consumer merely, 
unless we suppose the producers to work solely for the benefit 
of others; and this is not to be expected under any form of 
Government. No; there can only be one and only one reason 
why the individual member of any community should work, and 
that is, to satisfy his own necessities and desires. This indeed 
is self-evident ; for who is there, short of a fool, who labours 
simply for the sake of labouring ? 

All sensible people work, only because it is the necessary 
means to a given end. When that end is accomplished, there 
is no further reason for effort. But if we suppose the Socialist 
idea to be realized, then work—work—work eternally, is before 
everyone, because commodities will always be required. Further- 
more, everybody does not wish to be continually engaged 
producing something to be used by somebody else. 

Many aspire to legitimate independence ; and this can never 
be attained without making profit. Profit, of course, means the 
realizing of more than the net value, and unless such realization 
is possible no one can attain more than the precise value of 
what is produced ; hence, everlasting work. Whatever is done 
by anybody is done with a view of profiting in some way. 

The working men of to-day do not consider the employer's 
interest, and are only concerned about the latter’s failure in so 
far as it affects themselves. Men do not work for the benefit 
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of the master. They act on the very same principle as he does 
—get as much as possible for as little as possible. When a 
mechanic, or any other kind of emp/loyée, sees a better opening, 
he does not remain where he is because his leaving would mean 
loss to his employer ; no, he considers his own interest, and goes 
where he gets the most for his labour. 

But under State control will he act differently? Capitalist 
and labourer remain as before, only under a different name. 
The State is the capitalist, and stands in precisely the same 
relation to the labourer as a private company would stand: 
that is to say, there would still be master and workman ; the 
master being called the State. The only incentive for working 
at all under the State, or, indeed, under any possible system, 
could only be the necessity of the individual. Whatever was 
done would be done because the need to make a living was 
always present. How then, could the production of wealth for 
use only, compel the individual to such production? For his 
own use, certainly, but that is not what Socialism means. The 
question is, How can the State so arrange matters that continual 
necessary production can go on and still have no principle of 
compulsion to guarantee such production? If the necessity of 
making a living holds good under Socialism, then that is exactly 
what obtains to-day. The struggle for existence is the reason 
why so much suffering prevails, and if this struggle must 
continue under the Socialist regime, where is the improve- 
ment? 

Moreover, how are we going to dispose of the inexorable 
and universal law of supply and demand? This law can never 
be set aside, no matter what form of economic utility is 
predominant. Goods manufactured for the consumption of 
the community must be regulated to the exact requirements 
of the community, or else we have waste if more than is 
necessary be supplied. The demand must never be exceeded, 
because such excess, being intended for use only, and no use 
for it existing, it thereby becomes valueless. According to 
present exigencies, any excess product represents profit, because 
more than was expected was realized from capital expended- 
An evidence of this is seen in cases where a large surplus is 
disposed of, at a later period, when the demand for such arises. 
But, when anything is produced for the use of the consumer, 
such a contingency can never arise. Whatever is not used 
must lie until required ; but the producer is at the loss, inasmuch 
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as he cannot go on producing until the fruits of his previous 
labour are turned to account. 

No enterprize will be sustained if it does not pay. In 
every line of business, no matter what the intrinsic value of the 
material dealt in, if a reasonable profit is not obtainable, the 
project is abandoned. This is because the law of supply and 
demand determines the result. We cannot conceive a state of 
things where this law can be set aside, even in a single instance. 
The demand is caused by the requirements of the individuals, 
and the supply is forthcoming for the same reason. 

It is because these two essentials of our law—supply and 
demand—are not evenly balanced, that the social chaos and 
discontent we complain about prevail. If, then, the nationaliz- 
ing of all industries cannot. adjust these elements of economic 
necessity, such nationalization is a failure. To produce for use 
only, is a violation of the law we insist so much upon—supply 
and demand; because by so doing the demand only is 
considered, and the supply is determined by the caprice or 
even charitable tendency of the individual. All efforts to 
improve and safeguard the interests of every community, are 
so many applications of this all-embracing, all-controlling law 
of industrial procedure. Trade Unionism, strikes, lock-outs, 
are simply means employed in order that the law of supply and 
demand may operate in favour of those who utilize such 
methods. The aim of the Trade Union is to regulate the 
supply of labour, so that if possible it may be less than the 
demand—thereby giving an advantage to the members of this 
class. Strikes are got up to withdraw the supply of men whose 
services are necessary to meet the demand. Thus it can be 
seen that the social conditions can never be worked on any 
other principle, and that being so, things can never be much 
better than they are ; because, according to the nature of things, 
supply and demand will never be perennially in complete 
harmony. Hence the reason why Socialism fails. An appeal 
to each individual, and his perfect agreement with all the others 
is what Socialism aims at; but according to the implacable 
economic law we have been considering, such a consummation 


is entirely visionary. 

Awkward predicaments meet us again when we come to the 
question of distribution. The aggregate wealth at the disposal 
of the State must be apportioned equitably according to the 
claims of the producers. How is this going to be done? All 
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the wealth of the nation comes rolling in to the coffers of the 
State, and of course there will be officials to see that it is sent 
back among the multitude from whom it came, only divided up 
into parts representing the different values of each factor 
engaged in the creation of it. This is what must be done, or 
else the nationalization theory stultifies itself. What an 
immense undertaking for any body of officials, however able 
and fair-minded! How is the proper value to be fixed on the 
endless variety of agencies employed in this enormous aggrega- 
tion of national wealth ? 

Suppose we take (in order to illustrate our Cifficulty) two 
very useful and necessary branches .of human effort, and in 
accordance with the Socialist theory, try to arrive at the 
respective values of the work done. Let us suppose that the 
workers in the medical profession, and those engaged in 
the business of carrying out sanitary regulations in the way 
of cleansing and removing accumulated filth, have to be 
remunerated according to the usefulness of their work. We 
have to consider whether the prevention of disease referable 
to the work of the employées in the cleansing department, or 
the curing of it effected by the disciples of the healing art, is 
to be rewarded the more liberally. On the principle that 
“prevention is detter than cure,” the grimy sons of the dust-bin 
deserve more from a grateful community. 

Many may incline to the opinion that those who heip to 
prevent disease are more useful than those who endeavour and 
in many cases fail to cure it. But judged from a purely 
utilitarian standpoint, most people will agree that both methods 
are equally useful and necessary to the community. The 
irresistible logic of the matter must force those entrusted with 
the distribution of national wealth to remunerate the fever 
specialist to the same amount as the hard-working navvy, who 
repaired our drains and cleared the sewers of deadly messengers 
of typhoid or enteric. 

Could we, however, imagine a state of things in which there 
were more doctors than men to clean our streets and drains 
(and such a condition is not quite impossible), then the latter 
would receive the “big plums” which the former hold at 
present. 

This principle of utility will not work to the advantage of all 
parties under the State. The only thing that can guarantee the 
regular supply of what the community requires is necessity ; 
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the individual must be od/iged to work, or else idleness and 
mendicity will be the normal condition of society. The 
philanthropic spirit of Socialism must perish, because there is 
nothing in human nature to sustain it. The good of the 
individual is always first, and that of society is always 
secondary, in the motives that prompt human effort. 

To make still clearer the futility of the nationalization idea, 
let us consider the so-called analogous cases of State control, as 
represented by the army, post-office, and the corporation 
management of such concerns as telephones, tramways, &c. 
The army is ruled and regulated absolutely by the State. 
Here, then, is Socialism in the concrete. Of course landowners, 
lawyers, and capitalists may exercise the ruling power, but the 
principle is Socialistic, and that is the point to be noticed. We 
all know the terms of army service, and we also know that these 
terms are not very attractive, because very, very few join the 
army for love of it. No! the vast majority who serve in His 
Majesty’s regiments to-day are there because they can get 
nothing better. Destitution and want of employment have 
recruited the ranks of those whom some prefer to style our 
“hired assassins.” But the regime which obtains in the army is 
purely Socialistic—discipline, equal opportunity to able men, free 
education, liberal encouragement (6d. a day), and many other 
advantages. Yet why are the young men of our country 
unwilling to avail themselves of such tempting allurements? 
Because they must sacrifice their individual liberty for the 
good of the whole community. 

Is the post-office a success for the employée? Those engaged 
in it can best answer; but the principal benefit goes to the 
customer, that is to say, to those who use it—letters are sent for 
a mere trifle, and all the other advantages go to those who are 
not employed in the postal service, whilst the latter come under 
similar conditions to those which obtain in other branches of 
employment—long hours, hard work, unsatisfactory wages, &c. 

The same tale must be told about the municipalizing of the 
tramways, telephones, &c. In one city in particular, the tramway 
employées are far from satisfied. Some two years ago the 
conditions of service were so undesirable that a resolution to 
strike was made; but this was averted by the mediation and 
energy of a member of the Council recently elected to that 
position. 

In the same city another class of employées under the 
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Corporation were goaded to resistance, and held an enthusiastic 
meeting, in which they demanded that the average wage of 
such employées should be raised from twenty-one to twenty- 
eight shillings per week. 

These instances indicate the state of affairs that would 
exist if wholesale municipalization were once established. What, 
after all, is the nationalization of all industries in the country 
but the aggregate of municipal government. And if such 
government failed when applied in single cases, how can it be 
shown that the collective application of municipal administra- 
tion would be more successful? Of course it is not meant that 
it fails entirely, but at any rate experience shows that it is no 
improvement, as far as producers are concerned, upon the 
methods of individual enterprize. Wherever good positions 
are to be had, there we also find bribery, jobbery, and other 
forms of corruption, and under Socialism such corruption would 
go on, because good positions would abound. To be at the 
head of affairs is a tempting bait for the ambitious and 
unscrupulous; and how can it be shown that ambition and 
unscrupulousness weuld have no place in a Socialist system 
of Government? 

Here we come to another fallacy, namely, the supposition 
that the nationalization idea would render exploitation in any 
form impossible. No opportunity for taking advantage of his 
fellow would be afforded to the individual. Each one would 
be quite satisfied because he knew he was getting justice, and 
what more does he want? But we must remember that in the 
supplying of the necessities of the community much disagree- 
able as well as pleasant work would have to be performed. 
Here then, is a motive for wishing to shirk, and to impose on 
the weaker—that is to say, the desire to avoid distasteful 
labour would cause some, nay, many, to use any and every 
means to attain that object. It is not a question of who would 
do the unpleasant work, such as is done by the cleansing 
department, because plenty could be found to do it; but the 
point is the fact (for it is a fact) that a motive for evading a 
share of the community’s work would exist under Socialism. 
This evasion, when carried to its logical limit, would mean that 
one set of individuals would crush another, so that the latter 
would be forced to do something they objected to. Those who 
succeeded in getting the upper hand would claim all the 
pleasant and remunerative posts, whilst the others would have 
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to be satisfied with what they could get. No kind of Govern- 
ment could prevent this strife amongst individuals, because that 
great principle of human as well as other kinds of existences 
known as the survival of the fittest, and a principle admitted 
by orthodox Socialists, would continue to operate. Is there 
anything in Socialism to cope with the results of this great factor 
in human progress? This law, like that of supply and demand, 
is entirely outside the scope of any kind of political machinery. 
All that could be done is to frame laws for the preservation of 
the individual’s rights. But could these laws extend far enough 
into society’s affairs so as to secure to all immunity from 
exploitation? Laws are in force at present to meet this purpose, 
yet they are systematically evaded. The locksmith exhausts 
his ingenuity to invent a lock that can defy the cunning of the 
burglar. The latter ponders over the manufacture of tools 
that will enable him successfully to pick the latest lock of 
the latest pattern. So also might Socialism work. It may 
make laws to check the inroads of the rapacious and un- 
principled in society, and they in turn draw upon their resources 
to render impotent and worthless the so-called safeguards of 
industry and thrift. 

To be one of an immense and practically unlimited company 
is the alternative which Socialism offers to the helpless unit in 
the State. The entire population is to be formed into one 
body, every section of which is to contribute its quota of useful- 
ness to the vast union of which it forms a part. The interests 
of each individual will be duly conserved, and universal fair play 
and benevolence will prevail. Is such an ideal the experience 
of company management to-day? We generally find that the 
larger the company and the greater the number of shareholders, 
the less advantageous is it for the smaller shareholders. In most 
cases the small owners of shares are crushed out of sight, and 
the larger and more powerful members of the company gradu- 
ally absorb the smaller fry, until the latter are compelled to 
give up their interest in the concern altogether. This is what 
happens under the present system of doing things, and what 
proof have we that under Socialism the smallest will benefit 
proportionately with the largest in the most gigantic company 
concern ever heard of in the history of these islands? We have 
already seen that every individual works primarily for his own 
interest, and gives only with the expectation of receiving 
something in return. What reason have we to think that 
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this tendency will be altered in a Socialistic State? As the 
individual fares in every company concern to-day, so also will 
he fare in such an arrangement as Socialism proposes. As 
shareholders we will all work for the success of the enterprize, 
but will a return commensurate with the expenditure on the 
part of each one be vouchsafed? That is the great difficulty. 
As men are constituted just now they will in all probability 
remain, and if we see exploitation, greed, and injustice rampant 
to-day (as the result of men’s vicious natures, and not as the 
result of defective political government), what magic charm is 
there in Socialism capable of changing all this? To substitute 
one kind of political domination for another can no more 
remedy the evils that afflict society, than the application of 
external remedies could remove a disease whose real cause lay 
within, and which would continue to spread whilst this cause 


remained untouched. 
P, DOUGAN. 














Honour’s Glassy Bubble. 


A STORY OF THREE GENERATIONS. 
BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER NIII. 
WORKING OUT THE PROBLEM. 
“ OF course she could not marry a man who had been guilty of 
dishonour.” 

Lona had repeated these words almost vacantly, incapable 
as yet of clearly understanding, far less analyzing their purport 
and merely parrot-like re-echoing what her grandfather had said. 
Stunned and bewildered by the weight of the blow that seemed 
in a moment to have annihilated the all but realized hope of a 
new, yet greater happiness than what she had lost, the idea of 
argument or contradiction did not just at first occur to her mind 
even as a remote possibility. 

It was only when relieved from the influence of her grand- 
father’s presence, that mental lucidity, and the faculty of 
independent thought began in a measure to return. Her first 
impulse on leaving the study had been to carry her grief and 
disappointment to that hidden sanctuary in the park, that had 
now become to her the dearest of all spots. 

That broken anchor! How cruelly, how fatally appropriate 
it appeared just now, on this day, at this hour when her own 
hopes had been thus rudely annihilated. 

“Only,” reflected Lona, as she passed her fingers over 
the indented figure, with a touch soft and caressing as though 
she had been feeling a raw open wound, “there should by 
rights have been two anchors instead of one—both broken 
in the same fashion. I shall carve my own anchor here 
alongside of his, and add the date, though he will never come 


here to see it.” 
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With a view to carrying out this intention Lona had already 
drawn out a tiny mother-of-pearl penknife that dangled along 
with other trinkets from the silver-mounted chatelaine by 
her side; but either because she deemed the slender blade 
insufficient for the purpose, or from some other more inscrutable 
motive she hesitated for a moment with the knife poised in 
mid-air. 

“No,” she said presently, with a decisive shake of the head 
as, shutting up the penknife with a sharp click, she restored it to 
its former place. “I will not do that—not yet at least.” 


Lona spent a feverish and disturbed night, a prey to a 
revolving train of perplexed and bewildered reflection, that 
sleeping or waking pursued her with the persistency of a 
night-mare obsession. She had shed no more tears since that 
involuntary collapse in Attila’s study, but as with dry, burning 
eyes, she tossed restlessly from side to side, she was conscious of 
feeling unspeakably wretched, more unhappy by far than she 
had ever believed it possible to be again in this life. Beside 
the terrible anguish of what she was to-day experiencing in the 
full and ripe development of her womanhood, the memory of 
her former girlish bereavement paled almost into insignificance. 
True, the tragic element that had thrown such a strikingly 
lurid halo on the other catastrophe was here wanting, but 
this circumstance, far from alleviating, but tended to enhance the 
bitterness of the present misfortune. The very irrevocableness 
of death makes submission easier, resignation to fate less 
impossible ; but to lose a living lover, whose warm, pulsating 
heart we know to be still beating in unison with our own, is 
infinitely harder than to bewail a dead one. For some time 
past Lona had known that she loved Christian Schwerteneck, 
whose strong and noble personality had supplanted and well-nigh 
effaced the memory of her first boyish lover, and she knew 
likewise that her love was returned. And now there was 
nothing—absolutely nothing—to stand in the way of happiness, 
save that little word déshonour; no more than three wretched 
little syllables; yet strong enough, as her grandfather had told 
her, to build up a life-long barrier between them, for Christian 
would never, never come here again, and would drop out of her 
life as absolutely as though he had never entered it. 

Dishonour? what, after all, was the meaning of that hateful 
word, which at one fell swoop had thus destroyed her happiness ? 
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She knew, if no one else did, that never was epithet more falsely, 
more erroneously applied than in the present case. Who that had 
ever looked upon this man in the calm, reposeful strength of his 
magnificent virility, could ever associate him with the bare idea 
of cowardice ? And did not the crime now laid to his charge 
solely consist in having remained true to his most sacred 
principles and convictions? in having obeyed the precepts of 
the religion he professed in preference to certain senseless 
arbitrary statutes whose inherent hollowness he had long since 
recognized ? 

That he had taken this step with open eyes and full 
comprehension of its inevitable consequences, Lona could not 
doubt. He had known that by his own act he was alike 
destroying his social position and renouncing the hope of 
winning her for his wife, and yet he had not hesitated to do 
what was right. 

Then, with the fitful waywardness of a fevered mind, he: 
thoughts leaped back to George. Had George not accepted a 
challenge he would be alive to-day, and she would now have 
been his wife for over four years, while contrariwise, if Christian 
had fought this duel they would certainly have been engaged 
ere now. And so, having thus lost her first bridegroom through 
his acceptance of a challenge, she was now to lose the second 
one because of having acted in diametrically opposite fashion. 
The result in both cases being practically the same—death, 
social or physical, it would appear irrelevant which way the 
decision had happened to fall. 

Lona’s brain began to reel with the futile effort of 
endeavouring to reconcile these glaring contradictions and 
paradoxical inversions. Try as she would, she could not succeed 
in making sense out of this weird chaos. It was like some 
gigantic mathematical problem whose proof is faulty because of 
some radical error that we have failed to discover, like some 
monstrous and illogical game of hazard, whose chances even 
the most skilful players are unable to foresee or control. Lona 
was incapable of solving the mathematical problem ; she only 
knew that twice over she had beenthe loser in the game of 
hazard, that she had been cheated of her happiness, and that 
this second loss was infinitely more bitter than the first. 

And there was additional aggravation in the circumstance 
that she was not free openly to indulge in her grief this time, 
but must perforce keep it stifled and hidden away. She had 
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no right to expect the condolence and sympathy that had 
been so unanimously accorded on the previous occasion. Her 
grandfather — the only person who knew her secret — had 
dismissed the subject as though of no import, with a few 
careless phrases, good-naturedly meant, no doubt, but oh, 
how terribly, how ludicrously wide of the mark! Recalling 
his words, she could almost have smiled at their narrow- 
minded simplicity. Had he really thought to console her by 
saying that she was twice as handsome as she had been five 
years ago, and that now as a rich woman in her own right, she 
might marry whom she pleased ? 

But at this point in her reflections Lona suddenly sat bolt 
upright in her bed, struck by a new thought that with startling 
lucidity had shot through her brain. 

She seemed all at once to have found the clue to the riddle, 
the root of that mathematical problem that had been perplexing 
her mind to the verge of distraction; and it was Attila’s own 
words that all unwittingly had served to enlighten her. How 
had she been so blind, so stupid, as not to have seen this 
directly ? Was she not of age, and therefore responsible to 





no one for her actions ? 

Christian would not show his face here again without an 
express invitation, her grandfather had said ; would not venture 
to offer a tarnished name to a wealthy heiress. Very well, then, 
it clearly devolved on the wealthy heiress to depart from 
conventional precedent by taking the initiative, by letting him 
know that in her eyes no golden halo could be brighter than 
what those fools chose to consider a disgraceful blemish. 

But how? When? These were questions which Lona felt 
incapable of wrestling with at present, minor details that 
would doubtless become clear by-and-bye ; and worn-out with 
the agitation of the last few hours, Lona buried her face in her 
pillow and fell into deep and this time dreamless slumber. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CORPUS CHRISTI. 
IT was yet early when Lona awoke, refreshed and without a 
trace of headache or fatigue, feeling strong enough to grapple 
with a hundred problems, to surmount and conquer a thousand 
difficulties. 
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It wanted still over an hour to breakfast-time, so she went 
downstairs to the garden in order to enjoy the pure morning 
air undisturbed, while reflecting at leisure upon last night's 
resolution. 

As she stepped on to the terrace-walk, the sound of a sharp 
metallic click, repeated at intervals, struck upon her ear; and 
following in the direction whence the sound proceeded, she 
came upon Andreas, the old gardener, stooping over a trellis of 
overladen rose-bushes planted against the south wall, and 
cautiously snipping off some of the full-blown roses, which he 
carefully added to the contents of a half-filled basket on the 
ground. At Lona’s approach he looked up, with an expression 
of semi-embarrassed apology. 

“Tt is for Father Martin,’ he explained. ‘“ He was asking 
me last night if he might have a few flowers to decorate the 
altar for the Corpus Christi procession to-day, and so I was 
making bold to cut off a few of these roses. There are so many 
this’ year, that if I choose them carefully they will never be 
missed.” 

“Corpus Christi to-day! To be sure, how could I have 
forgotten!” exclaimed Lona, remorsefully conscious that her 
thoughts had been employed in quite other directions of late 
than the observance of one of the greatest festivals of the 
Christian year. “Of course Father Martin is welcome to as 
many flowers as he requires for the altar.” 

The old gardener looked vastly relieved : 

“Thank you, Fraulein Baroness. Father Martin will be 
overjoyed ; and it would seem a pity if the Stillberg church, 
that has always been reckoned the finest in the district, should 
be outdone by other parishes. Now that conceited fellow, the 
north German gardener at Fahrafeld, was he not boasting at 
market on Monday, where I met him, that their garden could 
show close upon three thousand roses in full bloom this week, 
and that by Herr von Schwerteneck’s order, they are all to be 
cut for the decoration of the Fahrafeld church to-day. He is 
a vain, arrogant fellow, that north German, so perhaps he was 
drawing the long-bow a bit; but, any way, it would not do to 
let it be said that we are less generous here at Castle Stillberg 
than at Fahrafeld.” 

Lona’s eyes suddenly lit up in curious fashion. The 
gardener’s casual remark had acted almost as a Divine 
inspiration, conveying the clear categorical answer to the 
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perplexing questions “how” and “when,” wherewith she had 
fallen asleep last night. 

There was a scarce perceptible pause ere she answered : 

“You are quite right, Andreas. And we are not going to 
let ourselves be outdone by any other parish. You have my 
full permission to plunder the garden for such a righteous cause. 
You need only spare me a couple of those red roses there— 
‘Géant de Bataille,’ are they not? as I shall require them for 
wearing myself. And do you know what, Andreas?” she 
added, with a consummate and wholly superfluous assumption 
of carelessness. “You have really excited my curiosity as to 
those wonderful Fahrafeld roses; and I have half a mind to 
drive over there to church to-day, in order to convince myself 
whether that boasting north German gardener was speaking 
the truth.” 

There was, however, nothing “half” about Lona’s project 
of attending the Corpus Christi procession at Fahrafeld, instead 
of at her own village church; nor was it for the sake of 
comparing the roses that she was going there. She knew that 
she was about to strike an audacious blow for the recovery of 
that happiness that is every woman’s right; of that happiness 
which cruel and capricious fate had a second time wrested from 
her ; and it was characteristic of her whole-hearted simplicity 
of purpose, that she was absolutely untouched by any thought 
of the unconventionality, not to say eccentricity, of what she 
was proposing to do. 

Running upstairs in hot-headed haste, she greatly surprised 
her maid by ordering her to bring out for inspection all the 
gowns and frocks that once had formed part of her bridal 
trousseau, and which, unworn and neglected, had now been 
hanging locked away in the dark oblivion of a_ gigantic 
wardrobe-press these four long years. 

Most of these frocks, intended to have been worn by a 
certain Countess Wilding, who never existed, were now obsolete 
in form and fashion, and could not be taken into consideration ; 
while with others the moths had played sad havoc, riddling 
flowing draperies with myriads of tiny holes, or fretting away 
the design of delicate embroideries. Finally, however, there 
came to light a certain white lace gown, which by virtue of its 
exquisite texture and pure classical lines, was placed above and 
beyond all vagaries of fashion; and although, in the maid's 
opinion, far too rich and costly to be trailed and draggled about 
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in a crowded country church, it was upon this particular gown 
that Lona’s choice was immediately fixed. 

“Too fine? Not a bit of it,” she replied, in answer to 
Minna’s objections. “For I must be fine, very fine to-day, do 
you hear? I want to wear white, and there is no other frock 
that will serve the purpose.” 

Lona’s toilet took unusually long to achieve; but the 
process, if lengthy, was so entirely successful, that when she 
entered the dining-hall, nearly half-an-hour late for breakfast, 
her grandfather, who had meanwhile finished his coffee, and was 
puffing away at his morning pipe, positively started at the 
unexpected brilliancy of her appearance. Ina general way he 
had of course been aware that his grand-daughter was an 
exceedingly good-looking: girl ; but it had required those filmy 
clouds of creamy lace floating tantalizingly about her figure like 
gossamer wings, that deep crimson rose stuck so disturbingly 
in the front of her bodice, to inform him plainly that he was 
grandfather to the most beautiful woman in Styria. 

“By the great Hun, Lona,” he exclaimed, laying down his 
pipe in order to scan her more carefully. “You are a stunner, 
and no mistake about it. I am glad to see that you have taken 
my advice and left off mourning at last. Did I not tell you 
yesterday that with your looks and your money you may yet 
marry whom you please?” 

“Yes, grandpapa, so you did,” murmured Lona, dropping 
her eyes demurely as she poured out her tepid coffee. 

“You had better order the carriage,’ remarked Attila 
presently, having smoked for some time in silence, with his eyes 
still fixed upon his grand-daughter’s magnificent attire. “For 
although it is scarce twenty minutes’ walk to the village, the 
road is dusty at this season.” 

“Thanks, grandpapa,” said Lona, flushing up with a passing 
wave of something almost resembling compunction at the 
innocent deceit she had been obliged to practise upon her 
unconscious relative. “I had already thought of that, so I 
ordered the phaeton to be brought round. And here it is!” she 
added, springing up at the sound of grating wheels on the gravel 
outside. 

“Already? But it is only just past nine o'clock, and I 
thought the service did not begin till ten.” 

“Tam not quite sure—and it is always better to be there 
early, and besides—besides, I have something else to do before 
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Mass begins. And now I must go and say good-bye to poor 
mamma, whom I have not seen this morning,” she concluded 
precipitately, nervously afraid that after all her precious secret 
should unconsciously be betrayed by her smiling lips, her 
laughing eyes, her dancing feet. 

Mabel had been growing more and more apathetic of late ; 
the periodical returns of flickering reason were now less frequent, 
and sometimes for days together she would remain muffled in 
obstinate silence. 

To-day, however, her dull eyes were caught and arrested by 
the unwonted change in her daughter’s appearance, and she put 
out a trembling, emaciated hand to feel the delicate lace flounces, 
stroking them softly between her fingers like a child bent on 
examining a new plaything. 

“Pretty frock, pretty frock,” she finally pronounced. “ But 
why is it white? White is only for brides, and there are no 
brides in this house.” 

“But how do you know, mother, that there is not going to 
be a bride here—this very day perhaps?” said Lona, bending 
over her mother’s chair. 

Mabel shook her head in that dull, automatic fashion that 
had become second nature to her. 

“The dragon does not like brides any more than mothers. 
He is fond of breaking their hearts and destroying their 
sons and bridegrooms. Don’t contradict me, child, for you 
cannot understand these things. When you are grown up, then 
you will know that there is a law compelling all the best and 
handsomest men to go away and be killed, just in order to let 
the world see that they are honourable. And then, of course, 
they don’t require brides when once they are dead and buried. 
Only the mothers are sometimes left behind by mistake ; and of 
course they ought to be happy because then they can be quite, 
quite sure that their sons have been honourable men. But it isa 
little difficult to get accustomed to that sort of happiness ; and 
takes a long, long time to learn the lesson. At any rate you had 
better put off that pretty white frock that will only be spoilt if 
the dragon gets hold of it with his sharp claws. And if you are 
wise, and will take my advice, child, you will never have a 
husband or a son of your own. They are really of no use, since 
they all have to be killed, just because it would be dishonourable 
to go on living and being happy. All mine have been taken away 
by the dragon—all, all—and he will do the same to you!” 
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“Not all! not all, mother!” cried Lona, kneeling down 
impulsively at Mabel’s feet and gazing up earnestly into those 
troubled, uncertain eyes. ‘I have found one man at last who is 
not afraid of the dragon. I am going to fetch him now, and he will 
become your dear son, never, never to be taken from you again, 
mother dear. Mother, give me your blessing and wish me God- 
speed, for to-day is going to be the happiest day of my life.” 

The poor afflicted mother could not wholly understand ; but 
such was the compelling force of the daughter’s enthusiasm, that 
a slow, flickering smile of peaceful satisfaction passed over her 
features and settled there as she laid an emaciated hand on the 
bowed head before her and obediently repeated the words: 

“ Bless you, my child.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
ROSES. 


THE old gardener’s fears that Fahrafeld might be able to 
produce a braver show of roses than the harvest to be reaped 
from the Stillberg gardens, were not unfounded. At Stillberg, 
where things were conducted upon old-fashioned conservative 
lines, the queen of flowers had somewhat fallen from her high 
estate of late years. Attila, who did not care about flowers, had 
long since done away with the greater part of the extensive 
gardens that once had been the pride of Stillberg, in favour of 
grass paddocks for the young colts upon whose breeding he had 
bestowed his attention for many years. The narrow flower-beds 
bordering the terrace walk that ran round three sides of the 
castle had alone been spared, and what roses it still boasted 
had been planted there at Mabel’s desire in bygone years, 
before there had fallen upon her that heavy cloud that for ever 
had cut her off from the enjoyment of all that can make life 
sweet and gracious. 

It was now over six years since that cloud had lowered, and 
the flowers during that time had received but scanty attention. 
The already existing rose-bushes lived on, as it were on sufferance, 
like so many uncared-for and disregarded pensioners, whose 
presence is merely tolerated, but their decreasing ranks were 
never supplemented by the addition of new recruits. Thus while 
there were still abundance of monthly and cabbage roses which 


by virtue of their hardier plebeian blood were better fitted to 
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take care of themselves, such aristocratic names as “ Souvenir 
de Malmaison,” “ Gloire de Dijon,” or “ Géant de Bataille,” were 
now but sparsely represented. 

But at Fahrafeld all was different,and Christian Schwerteneck, 
whose organizing energies were by no means exhausted with the 
management of his horses and cows, turnip-fields and orchards, 
had likewise resolved to possess a collection of roses, as varied 
and complete as time, care, and money could make it; and it 
had become his greatest pleasure and relaxation to spend his 
leisure hours in his flower-garden planting and pruning, grafting, 
budding, and making cuttings of new or rare specimens, smoking 
or syringing whatever bushes were threatened by insects, and 
tying up rebellious trails of climbing noisette roses and white 
or crimson ramblers, to form a series of fragrant arches all 
down the centre alley of a pergola such as never yet had been 
seen in these parts. 

Perhaps there may have been a time when he had looked 
forward to sharing these labours of love with a companion of 
his choice, when he would have brought a legitimate queen to 
reign over all these roses so carefully fostered in her honour ; 
but that hope, which had twice appeared so imminently near 
consummation, was now swept away. And since the roses 
would have to do without their queen, to-day as for evermore, 
to what more fitting use could they be put than to grace the 
church of his little village on this, the highest festival of the 
Catholic year ? 

Christian had experienced a sort of melancholy satisfaction 
in giving orders that every rose in his garden, without a single 
exception, should be cut to-day. In some remote subconscious 
fashion, he may have felt that by so doing he was putting into 
visible, tangible form the supreme holocaust of self-sacrifice 
required of him by an all-wise and all-righteous Deity, in 
expiation of that crime whose shadow was always upon him, 
even though that crime had no existence in the eyes of the 
so-called social world to which he had belonged a little while ago. 

For a few days—for a few weeks perhaps—he had allowed 
himself to forget that his hands had been stained with the blood 
of a fellow-creature. He had believed that his expiation was at 
an end. But it was not to be. Retribution, swift and merciless, 
had descended upon him when least expected, dashing from his 
lips the cup of bliss that for one brief hour had appeared to be 


almost within reach. 
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Since that moment when young Pergen, scowling at him 
across the smouldering heap of wood-ashes, had flung the 
challenge in his face, he had realized that Lona was lost to him 
a second time; yet more irrevocably than when another man 
had claimed her before his eyes. Well aware of the principles of 
which Attila boasted, and that from time immemorial had been 
traditional in his family, it was but too despairingly self-evident 
that he would never have bestowed his grand-daughter’s hand 
upon him. Had Lona been a penniless maiden, then indeed he 
might have gone on hoping against hope; but now her fortune, 
considerably larger than his own, as Attila had surmised, stood 
between them as an additional and final barrier. 

So, after wrestling for many days and nights with this new 
pain that had come into’ his life, he had bowed his head in 
Christian resignation, saying zat voluntas tua. 

Yet though outwardly so calm that there had been none to 
suspect his utter desolation of spirit, each rose that with 
merciless fingers he had snipped from its stem, had appeared 
to Christian like another drop of blood wrung from his aching 
heart. 

Now the holocaust was complete, and like many beautiful 
things that have been reared in a hotbed of pain, the result was 
a triumphant marvel of loveliness, and the galaxy of murdered 
roses, massed-up behind and around the high altar, resembled 
a gorgeous screen lavishly embroidered with cunning gold 
traceries and costly gems. 

All kinds, all varieties, a!l the old conservative families, as 
well as the newest and youngest aristocratic débutantes of the 
rose-world, were here represented. 

The pure and delicate “ Duchesse Mathilde,” along with her 
fair rivals—“ Blanche Moreau,” “Marie Guillot,” and “Baltimore 
Belle ”—appeared like as many gigantic pearls beside the pale 
coral hues of countless “Lady Mary Fitzwilliams,” “Anna 
Alexieffs,” and “Captain Christies,” while these again were 
eclipsed in splendour by the glowing ruby glory of dark 
“Bourbons,” “Louis Philippes,” and “ Alphonse Kerrs,” while 
the entire scale of sulphur and orange tints, represented by 
hundreds of “ Maréchal Niels,” “ Perle des Jardins,” “Sunset,” 
“Réve d’Or,” and many others, ran through the whole design 
like a rich golden setting, enhancing the lustre of priceless 
jewels. 

And the perfume! It hung over the low-roofed church in a 
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cloud of heavy fragrance, almost too luscious, too sweet and 
sensuous for this holy place, and quite overpowering the fainter 
aroma of the ascending incense. 

The rustic congregation of Fahrafeld was lost in gaping 
admiration of this gorgeous display, the like of which had 
assuredly never yet been seen within their modest church, and 
during the earlier part of the service every pair of eyes, old or 
young, hung in fascinated wonder upon this luxuriant floral 
arrangement, for no one present, not even the oldest man in the 
village, could remember having seen quite so many roses 
together in his life. 

But this was only during the beginning of Mass, for by- 
and-bye there occurred an incident that forcibly gave another 
direction to the eyes, another current to the thoughts of these 
wondering rustics. 

It happened just as the congregation had stood up to hear 
the reading of the Gospel, that an agitated rustle among the 
white-frocked school girls standing in the aisle, heralded the 
approach of a fresh arrival; and as, whispering and fluttering, 
they instinctively parted in order to make way for the new- 
comer, there appeared on the scene another white figure that, 
stepping through the group of children, appeared like a tall, 
slender lily emerging from a plot of common daisies. 

At Fahrafeld, as at other country places of worship, rural 
etiquette demands that the sexes should be kept rigorously 
apart ; the male portion of the congregation taking their places in 
the benches to the right, the women in those to the left side of 
the altar. Thus Lona, having reached the front row of benches, 
found a place near a rosy-faced old dame, resplendent in a blue 
silk gown and purple velvet bonnet, much encumbered by some 
obsolete arrangement of jet bespangled plumes, and in whom, 
with particular satisfaction, she recognized the landlady of the 
“Black Lion,” the most important tavern at Fahrafeld. 

“That is good,” she mentally reflected. “As she knows me 
by sight, and has the name of being the most inveterate gossip 
in the country, it will go hard indeed if before nightfall every 
man, woman, and child for ten miles around, has not heard the 
tale of what I have done. There is no doubt at all that I am 
in for it now, and hopelessly, irrevocably compromised.” 

And having reached this, to her, entirely satisfactory 
conclusion, Lona dropped her eyes on to the pages of her prayer- 
book, keeping them obstinately fixed there during the remainder 
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of the service, callously indifferent to the sensation she was 
making, neither seeing the nudges, nor hearing the whispers 
exchanged around her. 

Christian Schwerteneck, who, with young Miiller and _ his 
overseer occupied the corresponding bench to the right, had 
likewise turned round at Lona’s unexpected appearance on the 
scene. Surprise is not the word to describe his sensations, to 
define the almost intolerable violence of a shock that sent the 
blood rushing to his heart, leaving his face deadly pale for a 
moment. Was it supremest bliss or sharpest agony that he was 
experiencing at the sight of his lost love? Christian could not 
have answered this question. Nay, rather, this must surely be 
a wave of temporary insanity, was the first thought that 
deliriously shot through -his mind. The perfume of those 
murdered roses must have gone to his brain; he was light- 
headed without doubt, and was seeing ghosts in broad daylight. 
Every other explanation, in fact, seemed more possible; any 
theory, however fantastic, more plausible than the plain prosaic 
fact that it was Lona herself in flesh and blood that was 
kneeling there, only a few paces removed from himself. 

And it was only half an hour later that he knew the truth, 
and understood at last what it all meant, when the procession 
and Benediction that had succeeded the Mass having come to an 
end, the congregation poured out into the little churchyard 
whose dilapidated grave-stones and worm-eaten wooden crosses 
were so becomingly set off by clusters of luxuriant pinks and 
carnations. 

Lona had been among the first to gain the open air, but 
having descended the four steps leading from the covered porch 
on to the broad alley that ran between the graves, she stopped and 
waited, waited for an eternity, as it seemed to her, before the 
man she had come hither to seek made his appearance, although 
in reality scarce three minutes had elapsed before Christian 
had followed her out of church. 

For one moment, just the mere fraction of a minute, he had 
hesitated ere advancing to greet her, still densely, clumsily 
uncomprehending and incredulous of the great happiness that 
had fallen to his lot. Then she called him, not with her lips, 
but he understood at last, for her eyes, far more eloquent than 
any spoken language, were saying quite plainly : 

“Why are you so slow? Do you not see that I love you, oh, a 
hundred times more for what you have done! and that I have 
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come here to tell you so! You blind, you foolish man! Will 
you really force me to say it out loud before all these people ?” 

All this and a great deal more Lona’s eyes had told him 
before she had shaken hands with Christian, and had said in 
almost her everyday voice : 

“How do you do, Herr von Schwerteneck? I came here 
to-day to see your roses, of which everyone is talking. And 
they are right, for we have no such roses at Stillberg. This one 
that I am wearing is the best that we can offer, but such as it 
is, it is yours if you care to have it.” 

With fingers that were not quite steady, Lona had detached 
the dark crimson rose from her bosom and held it out towards 
him with a gesture of ravishing audacity. 

It was bravely, nobly, beautifully done; and only the 
hot wave of colour that rushed over face and neck at this 
supreme moment, told of what it must have cost her maidenly 
pride to offer herself thus unbidden to a man in the presence of 
a hundred gaping and wondering bystanders. 

But Christian’s fingers had already closed over both hand 
and rose with the firm, assured grasp of undisputed possession ; 
and after that nothing mattered more to Lona. She had played 
her trump card and won the game, and now she was going home 
to tell her mother that she had found the man who was not 
afraid of dragons. 

“ You will come soon, very soon, will you not? and meet me 
in the park beside the big beech-tree,” she had whispered into his 
ear, as he conducted her to the carriage. “I want to hear the 
rest of the story of the broken anchor.” 

“T will come this very afternoon,” he replied; and then, 
suddenly overmastered by the violence of his passion, he had 
taken her in his arms quite unblushingly, and kissed her in full 
sight of all the assembled parishioners. 


And ere the sun had gone down that day Lona had been 
told the story of that inscription on the beech-tree; and 
together they had dug up and brought to light the case 
containing the engagement ring that had been waiting for her 
all these long years. 

The red morocco leather covering of the little casket was 
well-nigh effaced by rot and mildew ; only the jewel within was 
bright and sparkling as of yore, like the love so long secretly 
cherished within a man’s true and faithful heart. 
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John Henry Newman and the Confessional. 


ONE of the numerous Protestant organizations which exist for 
the purpose of testifying against Popery, has recently made a 
discovery which would seem to be considered extremely precious, 
having already been twice brought to our notice by a gentleman 
who kindly supplies us with literature which we are likely to 
find disagreeable, and thus occasionally brings to our notice 
items which we should be loth to miss. 

In the year 1821, John Henry Newman, then a youth of 
twenty, produced, in collaboration with John William Bowden, a 
poem entitled “St. Bartholomew’s Eve,” and dealing with the 
tale of the notorious massacre from an ultra-Protestant point of 
view. In this, and in one of the portions contributed by 
Newman, occurs a description of the Church of Notre Dame, 
containing the following lines regarding the Confessional : 


Here Rapine’s son with superstition pale 

Oft thro’ the grated lattice told his tale ; 

Here blood-stained Murder, faultered, tho’ secure 
Of Absolution from a faith impure. 


This is the great find of which our friends are so proud, and 
which they appear to be circulating assiduously, as expressing 
the opinion of a future Cardinal, and therefore presumably con- 
stituting an unanswerable indictment against the institution 
which they themselves so much abhor. 

The strange thing is, however, that they so entirely miss 
the real point of the matter. That a young man just out of his 
‘teens, who had been brought up on Low Church Protestantism, 
should at the outset of his literary life produce a crude effusion 
impregnated with Protestant prejudice, is nowise astonishing. 
That, starting with these prepossessions, he should, through such 
mental conflicts as the Afo/ogia recounts, be led to the Catholic 
fold, is indeed significant. And in no point is the transformation 
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thus effected more vividly illustrated than in regard of this 
very matter of the confessional. Just thirty years after his 
boyish poem was written, Newman spoke thus in his famous 
lectures on the Position of Catholics in England : 


If there is a heavenly idea in the Catholic Church, . . . surely 
next after the Blessed Sacrament Confession is such. . . . Oh what a 
soothing charm is there, which the world can neither give nor take 
away! Oh what piercing, heart-subduing tranquillity, provoking tears 
of joy, is poured, almost substantially and physically upon the soul, 
the oil of gladness, as Scripture calls it, when the penitent at length 
rises, his God reconciled to him, his sins rolled away for ever! This 
is Confession as it is in fact ; as those bear witness to it, who know it 
by experience. What is the language of the Protestant? His language 
is, 1 may say, maniacal: listen to his ravings, as far as I dare quote 
them, about what he knows just as much of as the blind know of 


colours. 


And it can hardly be supposed that when he spoke thus, 
Newman had not in mind his own instance, for it was precisely 
on such personal experience that he claimed to describe the 
attitude of Protestants towards the Church. As he said else- 


where in the same course of lectures, 


I say deliberately, and have means of knowing what I say, having 
once been a Protestant and being now a Catholic—that no conceivable 
absurdities can surpass the absurdities which are believed of Catholics 
by sensible, kind-hearted, well-intentioned Protestants. Such is the 
consequence of having looked at things all on one side, and shutting 


the eyes to the other. 


The [lission of Fathers Persons and Campion. 


It may be remembered that in the last issue of this periodical 
attention was drawn to Mr. Herbert Paul's fantastic mistakes 
relative to Father Campion. Since then 7e Guardian has 
repeated two of the charges, but in a very much more moderate 
version, while reviewing Mr. Innes’s England under the Tudors. 
To understand them we must go back to Mr. Froude, who has 
been the cause of all these errors. 

In his tale of Zhe Jesuit Mission (History of England, 
chapter Ixiii.), Mr. Froude begins more suo with a picturesque 
account of an audience given by the kindly Pope Gregory XIII. 


to two young seminary priests. After many words of paternal 
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charity towards themselves, His Holiness changes his tone, and 
says of Elizabeth, “As touching the taking away of impious 
Jezabel, know you that we not only approve the act, but think 
the doer, if he suffer death simply for that, to be worthy of 
canonization.” This is the first charge we have to examine. 

Each of our authors treats it differently. Mr. Paul, as we 
have already heard, enhances the effect by adding a little 
jocular blasphemy. Mr. Innes, with the approval of 7e Guardian, 
modifies it by a small dose of discreet doubt. “The allegation,” 
he says, “that incitement to assassinate the Queen was part of 
the programme, is not quite conclusively proved.” 

“ Not quite conclusively proved.” Egregious caution! The 
story is an oft-exploded fable. The apostate Anthony Tyrrell, 
who invented it, retracted it repeatedly ; and since the writings 
of Father Morris, and the life of Tyrrell in the Déctionary of 
National Biography, the repetition of his lies is perfectly inex- 
cusable. Moreover the alleged incident is not supposed to have 
taken place till 1584; and yet we are warned that it is “not 
quite conclusively proved” that words then spoken, formed part 
of the programme of 1580! 

The second objection brings before us a charge of a 
different character. In our days few are so incautious as to say 
openly that ecclesiastics of high rank would undertake murder, 
or directly incite to murder. But there are unfortunately many 
who think it quite natural that Jesuits, priests, and other 
emissaries of Rome should encourage secret treason. It is, 
therefore, necessary to show exactly what the facts of the case 
were. 

In the year 1573, Campion, then a comparatively recent 
convert, told Cardinal Gesualdi that the excommunication had 
done harm to the English Catholics, for by itsterms it involved 
all who obeyed her in the censure of excommunication. The 
Cardinal answered, as any canonist might have done,' that this 
was not intended, and that a mitigation of that part of the 
sentence could, if necessary, be obtained.” 

1 In the £uglish Historical Review, 1892, vol. vii. pp. 81—88, Bishop 
Creighton printed from Bliss’s Roman Transcripts, two sets of answers to similar 
juestions. The answers are by an anonymous Roman canonist, and undated. 
They will, however, be anterior to Gregory’s response, to be mentioned below. The 
problem is discussed from many sides, and on the whole the solutions are even more 
moderate than Gregory’s public answer. The canonist says, Credimus . . . Catholic 


nullum detrimentum ex vi huius bullae excipere. 
* To have held this conversation was attributed as a crime to Campion at his trial, 


(Simpson, p. 291.) 
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Accordingly, when Campion was setting out for England, 
the question was put to the Pope whether he would grant such 
a mitigation, and the Pope did so. Everything depends on this 
question and answer, which is therefore quoted in full. 


Let the explication be asked from our Most Holy Lord [the Pope], 
of the Bull declaratory made by Pius V. against Elizabeth and her 
adherents. The Catholiques desire it to be understood in this manner 
—that it shall always bind her and the heretics, but the Catholiques it 
shall by no means bind as things now stand, but then at length when 
publique execution of the same Bull may be made. ( U¢ od/iget semper 
tllam et haereticos, catholicos vero nullo modo obliget rebus sic stantibus, sed 
tum demum quando publica etusdem bullae executio fieri poterit.) 


This question was the twelfth out of a number of demands 
made to His Holiness on the 3rd of April, 1580, and they were 
all answered in one general affirmative. 

The question before us, therefore, is—What does that little 
word “ Yes” signify? According to Mr. Innes it meant some- 
thing “clearly treasonable.” It “told the Catholics they might 
profess loyalty to the Queen, but must assist in her overthrow 
if called upon.” “/pso facto, it converted every Catholic, willy 
nilly, into a potential traitor,” ... and made it “the business 
of the missioners not only to impress on those who were 
already Catholics this view of their duty, but also, by an active 
propaganda to increase the number of such potential traitors” ! 

Surely Mr. Innes seems bent on discovering as much in 
a Papal nod, as Puff did in the shake of Lord Burghley’s 
head. And The Guardian, inverting the character of Mr. Sneer, 
vigorously applauds : 


’ 


We believe that [Mr. Innes’s words are] fully confirmed by the 
evidence—each decisive in its different way—of such books as Major 
Hume’s Zreason and Plot, Dom [sic] Ethelred Taunton’s History of the 
Jesuits in England, and Mr. Hugh Benson’s By What Authority ? 


But let us be serious. What does the question refer to, and 
what does the answer settle ? 

The excommunication of Elizabeth, as we know, never had, 
and was never near to having, any effect in the political world. 
If, however, there was any chance of its achieving anything 


1 R.O., Domestic Elizabeth, vol. cxxxvii. n. 26. There are English versions both 
there and in Cecil’s Execution of Justice (Harleian Miscellany, vol, i. p. 500) which 
I have used above. 
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there, it would do so through the scruples which its language 
was likely to inspire into the Catholics. These scruples were 
officially set at rest by the answer now under consideration: No 
attempt was made later on to arouse them. It is admitted -by 
Mr. Innes and every other sober student, that they never were 
aroused. The Catholics, to be sure, had always been extremely 
submissive (the schism had risen from the Tudors having 
dragged the yielding nation into their war with the Pope), but 
this official assurance undoubtedly contributed much to maintain 
it, especially among the new converts from Protestantism, where 
the right of rebellion was more freely taught. It is curious, 
therefore, that this particular point in Papal relations with 
England should be selected for condemnation, when it was in 
effect a notable service to the English Queen, and as Cardinal 
Allen said,—‘“no more treason than if they [Campion and his 
fellows] had desired His Holiness to have discharged the Queen 
and Protestants also of all bond of that Bull.”' Indeed, by 
obtaining the only relaxation from the Bull that was practically 
attainable, they had in fact done all that loyalty to the Queen 
could advise. 

I But the writers I am answering, will here cry out that 
I am ignoring the main point. To tell people to be loyal zzzz/ 
they were told to the contrary, what is that, they will say, but to 
have no true loyalty at all. Therefore, all Mr. Innes’ deduc- 
tions are perfectly fair, “ The instructions are treasonable in 





character,” &c., &c. 

| There is more than one fallacy here. There is one in the 
| word “treason,” but it would take us too long to discuss that 
now. Another and a more fundamental one lies in regarding 
the Pope’s answer as an instruction. There is also a double 
entendre in the word untzi. 

, It by no means follows that the word wziz/ necessarily 
i F implies that the Jesuits or Pope were awaiting a convenient 
moment for rebellion. It often happens that when concessions 
have to be made, that they are made at first for a time, even 
though it is foreseen that they will become permanent. There 
| was no plan for reviving the Excommunication ; and the Pope 
| might have foreseen even then, that it would never be renewed. 
if But the confusion between question and instruction. is still 
more important. Notice that the word wztz/ is not used by the 
Pope at all. If a newsvendor asks whether he may send a 


1 Allen, Sincere and Modest Defence of Catholiques, 1584, p. 64. 
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customer a newspaper till further orders, and receives the 
answer “ Certainly,” that by no means proves that the reader 
means to subscribe for a time only. He may be intending to 
allow the order to become a permanent one, and the newsvendor 
may certainly hope that he will do so. 

So of Father Campion’s question. It was natural for him to 
ask for what would be enough, and not for more; and he did 
so. It was natural, also, for the Pope to answer by a simple 
“Yes.” There is not a breath of znstruction that Catholics were 
to be taught to be ready to rebel when the chance came. Just 
the ‘contrary; the Jesuits were explicitly commanded not to 
meddle with politics at all. I frankly own, indeed, that the 
latter order was not always perfectly obeyed. That is a 
different thing, which came later, and must be judged in its 
own circumstances. But at the time under discussion the 
order was given, and it was meant to be kept. There is no 
hint or suspicion of any instruction to the contrary. 

Mr. Innes is generally a reliable scholar, but he has not 
realized that when Mr. Froude is treating of the ancient faith, he 
is to be read not with caution, but scepticism. 

J. H. P. 


* See Father John Morris, Dublin Review, April, 1890, p. 261. 











Reviews. 





I.—THE TRUTH OF HOLY SCRIPTURE.! 


FATHER FONCK, who is a professor at the University of 
Innsbruck, takes to heart the theorizing in regard to Biblical 
criticism and its relation to the dogma of Inspiration which 
is so active just at present among a certain section of Catholic 
thinkers. He is convinced that the faith is in danger, 
and that like a faithful watch-dog he must make his voice 
heard in warning. Acting under this impulse he has published 
a little dvochure which is partly historical, partly critical. The 
former gives a succinct account of the Church’s successive 
definitions of Inspiration, and of the mode in which these have 
logically and inevitably grown out of the previous teaching of 
the early Fathers ; and likewise of the recent theories advanced, 
some before, others subsequently to, the publication of the 
Providentissimus Deus, to facilitate the reconciliation between 
the Church’s doctrine and the contentions of the archzologists 
and the higher critics. About the usefulness of this portion of 
Der Kampf um die Wahrheit der H. Schrift there can be no 
two opinions. Modern theorists who find the opinions of 
theologians and even the definitions of the Church in their way, 
are apt to resent them as gratuitous restrictions of their liberty 
of opinion, prompted only by the narrow-mindedness of a 
reactionary class which happens to be in power. Hence it is 
most necessary that we should all have clearly before us the 
logical connection between the Church’s action in the present 
and the immemorial beliefs which it is her office to guard. It 
is a great assistance, moreover, to students to have thus con- 
veniently set before them a list and abstract of the recent 
theories, which without some such help it is hard to distinguish 
and classify. 

In the second portion of his book Father Fonck makes a 


1 Der Kampf um die Wahrheit der H. Schrift Seit 25 Jahren. Von Leopold 
Fonck, S.J. Innsbruck : Felizian Rauch (Karl Pustet), 1905. 
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study of these recent theories, especially of those which have 
come into prominence since the publication of the Providentis- 
stmus Deus, and on the basis of this study involves them all in 
an uncompromising condemnation. They practically disregard, 
he considers, the divine side in Inspiration, and treat the sacred 
writers as if these were in all respects, or nearly all respects, 
left as much to themselves as any other writers of their own 
time and place. We must confess that we do not find this 
critical portion of Father Fonck’s work as satisfactory as 
the first. That there should be critical studies adverse to the 
modern theories in question is indeed most desirable, and ought 
to be considered such by all who feel the importance of the 
subject, whatever be their own conclusions or leanings in regard 
to them, for it is through the conflicts of opposing views that 
the truth is manifested and established. But there are defects 
in the method followed by the present work which in our 
opinion mar its usefulness. In the first place there is a spirit 
of exaggeration of which the following is an_ illustration. 
Harnack, in the Introduction to his Wesen des Christentums, 
says of himself: 


As a man grows older and sees deeper into life, he finds, especially 
if he has a world within to arrest his attention, that the progress of 
outer events and of intéllectual culture fails to satisfy him. He finds him- 
self returning much more to the old standpoint and to the sense that he 
needs to seek supports for his life where his forefathers sought them. He 
feels that he must seek to make his home in the Kingdom of God, in 
the Kingdom of the Eternal and of Love, and he realizes that it was to 
this kingdom only that Jesus Christ desired to bear testimony, and he 


thanks Him for it. 


One would have thought that this ¢estimontum animt humani 
naturaliter Christiant, only half-articulate though it be, would 
be received with sympathy by Catholics, and it is thus that Pere 
Lagrange welcomed it in the Revue Biblique. But for so doing 
the author finds fault with the French writer, and cites him as 
an instance of the mode in which Catholic students are being 
taught to attach an undue importance to the labours of 
Protestant writers. 

Again the author expresses surprise that those whose 
theorizing he deprecates should plead in their defence the 
multitude of Biblical difficulties for which it is hard to devise, 
to the older method, solutions that can satisfy the 


according 
Where are all these difficulties, the older 


modern mind. 
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solutions to which no longer satisfy? Let a list of them be 
made and given him. But surely this is to speak like a 
professor shut up in his study who does not see beyond his 
books. Those of us who are brought ir. contact with the 
people know how common a thing it is for us to be taxed 
by inquirers on the early narratives in Genesis, on the age of 
the Patriarchs, on the stories of Samson or Jonas, or Jael or 
Hagar, on the sacrifices offered on high places in apparent 
disregard of the Mosaic legislation by Samuel, or David, or 
Elias or others, on the maledictory Psalms, and so on. Some- 
times these inquirers are Catholics who have themselves been 
confronted with these questions by Protestants, sometimes they 
are Protestants who, if it were not for their perplexities, would 
see their way to the Faith, sometimes, to tell the truth, they are 
the very persons who are called upon to give the solutions to 
others. One would really like to place the author under 
interrogation from such inquirers, and watch to see whether 
after the ordeal he would go away still confident in the conclu- 
siveness of his solutions. 

These, indeed, are incidental matters. The same cannot as 
easily be said of the author’s plan of treating the different 
theorists, whose theories are by no means all of the same kind, 
as if they formed a homogeneous whole, so that what is said by 
any one of them may be fairly ascribed to the rest. In any case, 
what one would like to see in writers on both sides, is less of 
criticism of opponents and more of careful investigation of the 
question itself, which in this instance is the question whether it 
is possible-—consistently with a rigid adherence to the doctrine 
of Inspiration, as laid down in the Vatican Council, and further 
expounded in the Providentissimus Deus—to fall back more than 
has hitherto been done on the principle that a writer’s accuracy 
is to be measured by the truth of such statements only as he 
means to make himself responsible for, and hence to inquire, in 
the light of ancient literary methods, what the sacred writers are 
likely to have meant to affirm on their own behalf. That there 
is a solid foundation for this distinction, Father Fonck acknow- 
ledges, as, indeed, he could not help doing. 


That inspiration [he says] does not necessarily require that 
there should be an equally absolute truth in every statement and 
every book in the Bible, is beyond doubt, and is not the question in 
dispute.... In the principle (that the sense in which a Biblical 
statement is true differs with the differences in the class of literature 
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in which it is found) there is nothing novel. It may even be termed 
a self-evidence “stylistic” truth. Possibly, too, it has not so far 
been sufficiently considered, and that it would be well to pay more 
attention to it. It is even possible that some progress in the 
exegesis of the future might result from a new and well-founded 
application of the principle to the Biblical text. 


In other words it is proximately a question of “ Stylistic,” 
to adopt a convenient, though to English ears an uncouth, 
German expression. Inspiration is of course concerned, and 
deeply, because, if through a false use of the principles of 
“Stylistic” we are led to impute to a sacred writer a meaning 
and intention for which there is no solid foundation in the 
character of his book, we are really crediting him, and through 
him, the divine author inspiring him, with the affirmation of 
error ; and again, because, except in such matters as belonged 
to the fringe and had no direct religious importance, it must 
be assumed that the divine author would have impelled the 
human author, by the aid of revelation if need was, to affirm the 
absolute truth of what was being written down. And hence the 
wholesome warning of the Biblical Commission in its two recent 
decrees. It is on this account that one cannot but regret that 
Father Fonck has not given more of his pages to this question 
of the application of acknowledged principles of “ Stylistic.” 
The citation of a passage from a didactic treatise of Cicero's 
does not help us much to understand the methods of ancient 
historians. It would have been more to the purpose could 
Livy have been interrogated as to the relation in which he 
conceived his earlier chapters to stand to their sources, 
Particularly useful would be a careful and conscientious study 
from this point of view of the non-canonical Jewish writings. 


2.—THE CONCORDAT OF 1801. 


A few months ago the Concordat between the Holy See and 
the French Government was, as we all know, repudiated by the 
latter, after it had persisted for a whole century, and under 
three dynasties of sovereigns and three distinct republican 
constitutions. In another part of this number an abstract is 


1 1’ Histoire, le texte, et la destinée du Concordat de 1801. Par V Abbé Em, Sevestre. 


Deuxiem e edition enti¢rement refondue. Paris: Lethielleux, 1905 
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given of the contents of the recently-published White Book, in 
which the Holy See rectifies some industriously circulated 
misrepresentations, and gives, authenticating it by publishing the 
official documents themselves, a correct account of the history 
of the repudiation. But readers interested in the subject will 
wish to know more about this Concordat, its nature, its origin, 
and its history ; and M. Sévestre’s book, which lies before us for 
review, will fully meet their requirements. It appeared in an 
earlier edition in 1903, but the edition of 1905 is so much 
altered and improved, and contains so much additional matter, 
that it is practically an independent work. In the first of its 
three parts we are given the history of the Concordat from its 
inception in 1801 down to the present day. In the second 
part we have in the first place the text of the Concordat, its 
Latin and French texts being set side by side, and then a 
commentary which examines it article by article indicating the 
bearing of each, the different views which have been taken in 
regard to it, and its importance in view of the essential claims of 
the Catholic Church. To this study of the Concordat itself is 
appropriately added one on the Organic Articles, which 
Napoleon published along with it on the plea that they were 
the necessary application of the rights it recognized in the Civil 
Power, though this was always disputed by the Holy See, which 
had never agreed to them, but on the contrary has _pro- 
tested against them all through. It is perhaps a pity that the 
text of these Organic Articles is not given at this part of the 
work, where a careful and instructive examination is made of 
their provisions, and all that is necessary for their understanding 
is submitted. This text appears, however, in the Appendix, 
to which it was presumably relegated on account of its great 
length—for whilst the Concordat itself is a short document of 
seventeen articles, the Organic Articles descend into interminable 
minutiae, and contain seventy-six prescriptions. It should be 
added that to this study of the text of the Concordat is added a 
comparative study of Concordats entered into between the 
Holy See and modern States; a study from which it appears 
that the Napoleonic Concordat is the one amidst them all which 
accords least liberty to the practice of the faith. The third 
part of the Abbé Sévestre’s volume is entitled La destinée du 
Concordat. It is slightly out of date now inasmuch as within 
the last few weeks the repudiation of the Concordat has been 
actually passed and placed on the French Statute Book. Still, 
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the passing of the Act only necessitates an occasional verbal 
change from the conditional to the indicative mood. The difficult 
problems raised by the new relation of State to Church, the 
likely consequences for better or worse to the Church, and the 
detriment likely to accrue to the State, are all carefully noted 
and discriminated. Also in this part of the volume we have 
a partial reversion to the historical narrative, and are given a 
more minute study of the motives and aims of those who have 
destroyed the Concordat, after having previously destroyed so 
much else which contributed to the well-being of the French 
Church. 

To the text itself is added a long Appendix containing a 
good many official documents, and this collection will be found 
of great value, as may be gathered from the following specimens 
of its contents, which are chronologically arranged. Thus, we 
have the original Concordat of 1526, between Leo X. and 
Francis I.; the Gallican Declaration of 1682; the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy of 1790; the Declaration of Rights 
of 1791; the Organic Articles of 1801. These belong to the 
past. The following have a closer connection with the present 
crisis. The Reports in reference to proposals for separation of 
M. Paul Bert, in 1883; of M. Boissy d’Anglas, in 1901; of 
M. Francois de Pressensé, in 1903; and of MM. Hubbard 
Reveilland, Grosjean, and Berthoulet, and Briand; various 
documents relating to the civil status in the past and future of 
Protestant and Jewish places of worship ; and lastly, the projét 
de loi now converted into the oz of 1905. 

Several allegations adverse to the Holy See and the French 
Catholics which are commonly made, may be conclusively tested 
with the aid of the materials brought together by M. Sévestre. 
Such are the allegations that the Organic Articles were accepted 
by the Holy See, under Napoleon, or at all events since that 
time, particularly during the Catholic (?) period of the 
Restoration ; or the allegation, that is now so effectively refuted 
by the White Book, that the anti-clericals were fairly driven 
into their persecuting legislation by the grasping conduct of the 
Holy See and the unquiet behaviour of the French Catholics ; 
or that no departure from the principles of the Concordat was 
involved in Pius X.’s refusal to accept the omission of the 
nominavit nobis in the Bulls of Institution sent to the French 
Bishops. Nor is the value of M.Sévestre’s account marred by 
any tampering and twisting of the evidence. On the contrary 
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he is most moderate and impartial, and besides takes care to 
support his statements by an appeal, in the numerous foot-notes, 
to the first-hand authorities from which the reader can judge 
for himself. In fact this book, which is recommended by letters 
from Cardinal Perraud, the Archbishops of Rouen and Albi, 
and other prelates and distinguished laymen, is one which 
should be in the hands of all who wish to form for themselves 
a sound opinion on the onslaught which is now being made on 
the Catholic Church in France. 


3.-—CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION.! 


Seeing the importance of the Catholic Emancipation Act 
for the Catholics of England it is surprising that so little 
attention has been paid to it, and to the movement which led up 
to it, in English Catholic literature. It is necessarily referred 
to in all works on the general history of the period, but apart 
from Father Amherst’s two volumes, which break off prematurely 
with the year 1820, and in their character leave much to be 
desired, there seems to be no monograph specially and 
adequately dealing with the subject. Father Blotzer, in advert- 
ing to this deficiency in our literature, accounts for it on the 
ground that party feelings and animosities are still too 
pronounced amongst us to make it safe for an English writer 
to venture on a dispassionate narrative. Perhaps that is not quite 
a sound explanation, but however this fact is to be explained, the 
little history of the Emancipation Movement which Father Blotzer 
has put together, though primarily intended for the use of German 
readers, will be welcomed also by those among ourselves to 
whom the foreign language is not an impediment. He has had 
abundance of materials to draw from, for he has used not 
merely the general histories, Parliamentary Reports, and other 
sources which record with sufficient fulness the external course of 
the events, but also the A/emozrs of Pitt, Castlereagh, Bucking- 
ham, Eldon, Peel, and others, together with the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatches, which have revealed to later gene- 
rations what, unknown to the public of the time, was going on 
behind the scenes. And, aided by a long acquaintance with 

1 Die Katholikenemancipation, in Gross-Britannien und Irland. Ein Beitrag 


zur Geschichte religioses Toleranz. Von Joseph Blotzer, S.J. Freiburg im 


Breisgau: Herder. 
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English life, and a spirit of moderation and impartiality, he has 
been able to understand and judge correctly of the situations 
that arose and the attitude towards them of the chief actors 
in that memorable drama of real life. Nor does the thrilling 
interest of the history lose in his hands, for he has known how 
to weave his materials into the form of a very graphic narrative. 

There are many points in the history, as thus presented to 
us, on which it would be pleasant to dwell; as, for instance, on 
the touching details of the treatment accorded to the exiled 
French priests, who came providentially to these shores at the 
very time when their presence in our midst could be of great 
assistance in removing prejudices; or the strange outbursts of 
almost inconceivable bigotry which were aroused by the 
knowledge that the Duke of Wellington was, after all, proposing 
to bring in the Bill which the bigots had been counting upon 
him to resist; or, among more solid matters, of the curious 
correspondence between the Duke and Archbishop Curtis, the 
unauthorized publication of which probably helped to turn the 
scales in the Duke’s estimation in favour of immediate action ; or 
again, of the interposition of some of the Royal Dukes, especially 
of the Duke of Clarence, who spoke in favour of the Bill at a time 
when their support was of consequence. One point, however, 
te which Father Bl6étzer directs attention may be alluded to, as 
it is one that we are apt to forget. It is the sincerity of purpose 
and underlying charity of motive which actuated not only those 
who made themselves the advocates of Emancipation, but even 
a number of its determined opponents. George III. is an 
illustration of this, though Father Blotzer has not occasion to 
do more than allude to this King’s part in a movement which 
did not reach its goal till the next reign. George III. always 
showed himself kindly disposed in his private dealings with 
Catholics, and they owed him a debt of gratitude for his courage 
at the time of the Gordon Riots ; but his conscience was as firm 
as his intelligence was limited, and there was no moving him 
to permit of Emancipation, when once Lords Clare and 
Loughborough had assured him that to yield to the move- 
ment for Emancipation was to break his Coronation oath. 
No one could suspect George IV. of dond-fide conscientious 
scruples; and his protests that he would .never be brought to 
give Royal Assent to the Bill, are to be ascribed to his fondness 
for posing. As a matter of fact, when his Assent was required 
he gave it, after a few hours of resistance. But Father Blotzer 
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reminds us that there were occasions when he was at pains to 
assist Catholic foundations, as in the case of Princethorpe. 

Lord Eldon is another example of opposition to the Bill 
under mistaken but quite sincere motives. He was the most 
strenuous opponent up to the last, urging, what no doubt was 
true in itself, that to pass such a Bill was to inflict a severe 
wound on the Protestant constitution of the realm; but he 
showed his fine spirit when, as soon as the Bill became law by 
a Royal Assent which, only a few hours earlier, he had been 
urging the King to refuse, he went up to the Duke of Norfolk, 
who was present in his quality of Earl Marshal, and congratu- 
lated him on being now able to take his natural place in the 
august assembly. Sir Robert Peel had been for long a most 
resolute opponent of Emancipation, on the intelligible ground 
that to admit Catholics into Parliament was to admit them to 
legislate for the Established Church, and when, eventually, he 
saw the necessity of abandoning that position, nothing could 
have been finer and more honourable than the courage with 
which he took upon himself to bear the brunt of the opposition 
whilst he carried the Bill through the House of Commons. Nor, 
if the general mass of the Anglican clergy, and perhaps (though 
this is uncertain) of the more educated classes were opposed 
to the Bill for motives similar to Eldon’s and Peel’s, must we 
forget the quite remarkable kindness and generosity of these 
same sections of the people a decade or two earlier, when the 


French emzgré clergy were thrown on their hands. 


4.—COUNT ARTHUR MOORE! 

At a time when political questions are being so keenly 
discussed simply on party lines and without the slightest 
reference to their higher issues, it is pleasant to come across 
such a book as this, which bears witness on every page to the 
fact that Christian principle may dominate the life even of a 
busy man of affairs. It would not be right to call Arthur Moore 
a politician, for the name has been degraded until it constitutes 
a sort of antithesis to such nobler titles as patriot, thinker, or 


| The Life of Count Arthur Moore. Compiled from materials supplied by his 
family. By Albert Barry, C.SS.R. With a Preface by the Archbishop of Tuam. 
Dublin: M. H, Gill and Son, 1905. 
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philanthropist. Nevertheless he was a man who took a keen 
interest in public life, a man who was unsparing in his devotion 
to any cause which he deemed worthy of his support, a man 
who, had he chosen to give himself unreservedly to party politics 
would have been pushed at once into the very front rank, and 
have been applauded to the fullest measure of his deserts. It is 
only when one appreciates how immensely valuable such a recruit 
as Count Moore, with his social position, his high character, his 
acceptability to Bishops and clergy, and his immense love for 
the Irish people, would have been to the Nationalist cause, that 
we are able to understand the noble lessons which his Life 
teaches to all who have eyes to see. Ardently as he loved his 
country, and firmly convinced as he was that self-government 
must be the ultimate remedy for Ireland’s many troubles, he 
could not lend himself to a course of action which his conscience 
did not approve. Asa result he had to encounter a good deal 
of opposition and even of obloquy, and he had to be content 
to see his energies cramped in much of the good work he would 
fain have taken in hand. These matters are very delicately and 
discreetly touched upon in the Life before us. There is no word, 
we think, which could reasonably give offence to the most 
ardent partisan of a vigorous Hibernian policy. None the less 
there is nothing in our opinion which constitutes a more severe 
indictment of the Nationalist party than the attitude towards 
Irish politics of such a man as Arthur Moore, and the sort of 
response which his life-long devotion met at the hands of not a 
few of his countrymen. 

Of Count Moore’s personal characteristics, of his deeply 
religious nature, of his open-handed charity to all, of his home- 
life with his family, this biography tells us as much perhaps as 
it was possible to tell, but what we read only whets our appetite 
for more. The letters written to a young Religious of Roscrea 
are quite a revelation of the deeper side of the writer’s character. 
We only wish that more of his correspondence had been 
preserved. Altogether we are satisfied that this unpretending 
biography fully justifies itself. It would have been a great 
pity if such a life had been allowed to pass without some 
permanent record. No one into whose hands the book may fall 
can fail to be impressed and to go away somewhat the better for 
having dipped into its pages. The volume is creditably got up, 
and an excellent photogravure portrait serves as a frontispiece. 
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IL-—-BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Catholic Directory came to hand too late for us to notice 
it, as we should have wished, in our January issue. It has 
however, reached the happy condition of requiring no recom- 
mendation beyond its own established character, and of leaving 
nothing to be said in its commendation but that it once more 
justifies that character to the full. 

The Writers and Artists Year Book (Messrs. Adam and 
Charles Black), is described as “A Directory for Writers, 
Artists, and Photographers.” It contains a list of newspapers and 
magazines, with details concerning them useful for intending 
contributors ;—the lists of British and American Publishers ;—of 
Colour Printers—and of Literary Agents. Also, full instructions 
for proof-correcting. 

Collected sermons are sometimes welcome, even to the 
ready writer, by suggesting a definite thought on which to 
frame his discourse ; while to him whose pen moves painfully 
over the paper they are a veritable boon. Thus dA Year's 
Sermons (Third Series) and Sketches for Sermons on the 
Epistles, both from Joseph F. Wagner, of New York, ought 
to secure an appreciative public. 

Pastoral Medicine: A Handbook for the Catholic Clergy, 
by A. E. Sandford, M.D. (Joseph W. Wagner, New York, 
$1.50), is divided into three parts. Mygzene, where we have 
useful chapters on such subjects as “Air,” “ Nutrition and 
Food,” “Dwelling and Clothing.” Pastoral Medicine, or the 
second part, whence the book takes its title, treats of various 
human ailments as they affect the body or the mind. The 
third part is taken up with instructions on First Aid to the 
Injured. An obvious criticism as to the whole work is that 
many of the terms used are far too recondite; for instance, 


’ 


be just as expressive and far more 


would not “ psychiatric’ 
intelligible in home-spun Saxon? 

Cardinal Vaughan wished the translation of H/wmility of 
Heart, from the Italian of Father Cajetan da Bergamo, that 
lies before us (Art and Book Company, 1905), to be taken 
as his last will and testament. We are certain that a wide 
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circle of English-speaking Catholics will accept the pledge in 
the spirit in which it was offered, and will lovingly ponder over 
the words of this ascetic treatise. 

Rex Meus, by the author of My Queen and My Mother 
(Art and Book Company, 1905), has for its theme King David 
as a type of our Lord. That the King of Israel did prefigure 
the Messiah is known to every Catholic child; but the author 
of Rex Meus brings out in a striking way how close in many 
instances was the likeness between the type and the Typified. 

Those who welcomed it before will be glad to see a second 
edition of Mgr. John Vaughan’s Fazth and Folly (Burns and 
Oates, 1905, 5s. net). We are sorry that the Rev. author has 
not seen his way to accepting the criticisms made by THE 
MONTH reviewer on a previous occasion. 

The old folk are often in a quandary as to which of the 
many books displayed before them they are to choose for their 
young friends. And again, “What shall we give as prizes,” is 
a question that continually rises in the mind of the school 
manager. All these and many more will find their doubts in 
a measure solved at sight of Paying the Price, and other Stories, 
by Father Bearne, S.J. (Two Series, 1s. each, cloth 2s. 6d., C.T.S.) 
Each of these tales is a model of what a Catholic short story 
should be; written in a bright, engaging style, with a definite 
moral to be drawn, and yet without a trace of the namby- 
pamby or goody-goody from beginning to end. 

The pamphlet Christian A spects of the Labour Question, by the 
late Abbot Snow, O.S.B. (C.T.S., 1d.), is on a topic of perennial 
interest. Its perusal may enable the earnest reader, whatever 
his position is on the social ladder, to mark out for himself 
some definite course of action for the future. 





Il_—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1906, I.) 
The Summoning of Councils. C. A. Kneller. Dionysius of Alex- 
andria and heretical Baptism. /. Ernst. The early Church 
and the truth of the Bible Narrative. 4. Dorsch. The 
Christology of St. Hilary of Poitiers. A. Beck. Reviews, &c. 
ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. (1906, I.) 
St. Athanasius of Mount Athos. L. Petit, St. Expeditus and 
the Martyrology of St. Jerome. HY. Delehaye. Hagio- 
graphical Publications ; Hagiographical Manuscripts in 





Rome. A. Poncelet. 
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REVUE BENEDICTINE. (1906, I.) 

The Codex Bezae at Lyons in the Ninth Century. 7. Quentin. 
A Collection of the Sermons of St. Cesarius. G. Morin. 
Christian Epigraphy. //. Leclercg. A Prologue to the 
Catholic Epistles. Dr. De Bruyne. Niceta of Remesiana. 
G. Morin. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (January 6 and 20.) 

The Consistorial Allocution of December 11th. The Official 
Apostasy of the French Republic. Austria at the 
Congress of Vienna. Modern Criticism and the Preach- 
ing of St. Thomas in the Indies. The White Book. The 
Mass and Popular Devotion in the Middle Ages. The 
Centenary of the Siege of Turin. Reviews, &c. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (1906. L) 

Colonial Policy. A. Koch. The Question of Inspiration. 
Chr. Pesch. Materialism and Social Democracy. V. Cath- 
vein. The Light of Germany in the Dark Ages. S. Leissel. 
Antonio Fogazzaro. 1/7. haumgartner. Reviews, &c. 

ETUDES (January 5 and 20.) 

The Centime for the Clergy. J/arguis de Beauregard. Origen and 
his School. /. Prat. The Musical Congress of Strasburg. 
P. Audry. The Object of the Devotion of the Sacred 
Heart. A. Vermeersch. A Catholic Theosophy. Z. de 
Grandmaison. Old Age Pensions. V. Loéselet. Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (December, 1905.) 

The Christology of Hermas. W. Scherer. The Introduction 
of the Mysteries in the Devotion of the Rosary. 7. Esser. 
New Lights on Ancient Monasticism. 7. P/lenxkers. 
Christmas Carols of the Tyrol. £.2X. Lliimmel. Reviews, &c. 

ANNALES DE LA PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. (Jan., 1906.) 

The Point of Departure in Philosophic Research. J/. Llondel. 
Aug. Comte and the Social Value of Christianity. 
St. Thomas and the Idea of Analogy. 2. Deshuts. 
Mer. Turinaz and M. L. Laberthonniere. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (January.) 

The White Book. 2X. Parayre. The Catholic Church in the 
United States. -. André. Is the Press free? Addé 
Delfour. Merovingian Bishops. A. Bouchar/at. 

RAZON Y FE. (January.) 

[he Inspiration of Scripture. Z. A/urille. Experimental 
Psychology. £. Ugarte de Ercilla. Catholic Propaganda. 
A. Peres. Lope de Vega. Juan Aicardo. The Labour 


Movement. J/. Noguer. Reviews, &c. 





